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INFANTRY JOURNAL BOOK SERVICE 


These two volumes to be published October 18 
cover the life of the young Washington. Volume | 
covers his background and youth and Volume II 
covers the period of his military schooling during 
the period of the French and Indian Wars. 

Washington emerges as a descendant of two-fisted 
members of an acquisitive society; as a man with an 
eye for good land and a quenchless ambition to be- 
come rich as soon as he honestly could. The whole 
background of Virginia society of 1750 is filled in; 
the study of Washington’s military career as Com- 
mander in Chief of Virginia troops in the French and 
Indian War has benefited by a surprising number of 
new documents. 


Each of the two volumes is illustrated with por- 
traits, original documents, maps and plans. 
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publication price is 


For orders postmarked after mid- $ 
night, October 15, the price will be 15.00 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS AND THE ARMY 


_ Army men who have given it any amount of serious reflection know that a sound 
relationship between the Army and the public is of utmost importance. They know 
it is not a mere matter of seeing less unwarranted (or warranted) criticism of the Army in 
the newspapers. Nor a matter of seeking a general and uncritical admiration for men in 
uniform and the military establishment they belong to. It is tremendously more. 


It is no more and no less than showing the pa of the United States that the Army is 
created by them, comes from among them, and owns no other duty, no other purpose, than 
their protection. 


The Army must not only show the nation these elementary truths. It must show, by its 
actions and its alertness and by the public (and private) statements of its members, that it 
knows and believes these things to be true. 


Army “public relations” have greatly expanded in the past ten years—grown in breadth 
and amount of activity. They consist far less today of seeking publicity for commanders and 
attempting to keep unfavorable news from the public than they do of honest effort to tell 
the public what the Army is doing and why it is doing it. But despite a marked improve- 
ment under sincere and able men, the Army’s public relations have not yet reached, and by 
a considerable margin, their proper goal of showing the public the basic truth that the Army 
is of, from and for the nation and the people. 


Why is this so? What has kept us and still tends strongly to keep us from getting as 
close to the country as we should be? 


Several things. Any Army man can name more than one. The pacifistic influence of 
educators. The subversive influence of communistic thinkers who talk and work toward our 
weakness on behalf of another nation. The neglect of the modern youth by his parents. The 
general drift of the country away from its cid old values of patriotism and devotion to the 
attitude of “What is there in it for me?” 


Sure there are answers, and many of them. But the real answer to the Army’s public 
relations problem is not one of placing the blame. 


It is one of working constantly to establish the simple truth. A general realization of the 
truth—of the elemental partne.ship of public and Army—will inevitably lead to doubt and 
disavowal of every influence that tends or attempts to establish the contrary. The blame 
will become perfectly clear once this fact is stated and explained until it is clear. 


Fier public relations in general, the Inranrry Journat believes, have so far relied too 
much on “public relations” as they are known in other Amcrican institutions. The 
very fact that the Army is of, from and for the nation as a whole makes “public relations” 
methods of the usual type inapplicable in considerable part. 


For one thing, the Army's problem is not one of proving that one soap (one Service) is 
purer, cheaper and better than another. The Army must not think of itself and present it- 
self as a rival of the Navy and the Air Force, except as three vitally essential Services in one 
great National Military Establishment may try in friendly fashion to outdo one another in 
efficiency. And the problem of justifying the Army as a necessary member of the Military 


Team is not separate from that of showing its relationship to the public. It is simply a part 


of it. 


For one thing, the public relations activities of the Army have been placing too much 
reliance on press releases that sound like press releases—like those of privace activities. The 
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tone is too often one of selling rather than telling—informing—explaining. Ten or fifteen 

million American men and women have worn the uniform, helped the Army in its part of 
winning two tremendous wars. They, and their families, know what they think of the Amny, 
and it is far from being all bad. Even the most vociferous veteran critics remember good 
along with the bad—even remember, if you pin them down, good officers as well as poor 


ones. And they have, above all, some sense of having participated in a vast and public 
effort. 


The people know too much about the Army for it to be able to sell itself with the usual 
American product of mimeograph machines. Especially when the product is almost always 
favorable—and seldom self-critical. 


The Army cannot gain acceptance for the basic truths about itself unless it fearlessly 
acknowledges its faults. 


No long ago this magazine was attacked by a retired officer of very high rank for pic- 
turing in fiction an abusive, domineering and reactionary colonel and the trouble he got 
into and the corrective action the War Department took. The story was based on facts but 
the details were purely fictional. It was dead wrong, insisted the gener ral for The Journat, 
even though it is an unofficial publication, thus to wash the Army’s dirty linen in public. 


We replied in complete though courteous disagreement requesting permission to publish 
both letters in our pages. And we were, as always, willing for our high-ranking critic to use 
a pen-name on his letter. 


The reply was an attempt to gain official pressure against the InFanrry Journat. It 
failed completely. The Army authorities he approached, far from criticizing The Journat, 
implied freely and informally that self-criticism is a sound policy. 


But there should be more official self-criticism—more official admission that the Army is 
not a perfect institution, and that it is, more than ever before, in peace or war, seeking to 
find and eliminate its imperfections. 


A proper public relations for a national and public Establishment cannot be content 
with merely defending itself against the charges of columnists. It won’t even wait for such 
of those charges as have foundation in fact to be disclosed through private intelligence. It 
will say in plain words: “We have found this to be wrong. We have corrected it in such and 
such a manner. We have warned (or punished) those at fault.” 


Public relations should also go much further beyond the press release than it ever has. 
There must be more direct contact between civilian and military, more free and informal dis- 
cussion between high military and civilian leaders of every field on the Army's problems 
(they are equally the public’s problems)—and on the Army’s need for a better and clearer 
public understanding, and the public’s need for a clearer and completer understanding on 
the part of the Army. As The Journat has said before, it is the duty of every man in the 
Armed Services to inform his civilian acquaintances of military facts and problems. 


[' is also, we believe, a primary official public relations duty to gain more direct contact 
with the leaders in every civilian field of activity. And we can state with accuracy that 
this duty is realized today by the highest military authorities. They are seeking intensively 
to build a far broader relationship with the country and the people and their non-military 
leaders. They are seeking likewise to improve still further the know ledge of every man in 
the Army of the major problems that face the country and the Army. 


But they have not yet, we feel, imbued the Army as a while with the true meaning of 
public relations. 
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‘THERE IS NO MORE CRITICAL PROBLEM 
facing our Army today than that of edu- 
cating the officers who will be the mili- 
tary leaders of the next generation. The 
oficer of tomorrow will be what our 
system of Army education makes him. 
His height and weight may be little in- 
fluenced, but the cut of his mind, his 
professional competence, the extent to 
which he can rely upon his fellow of- 
ficers will all be measured by our edu- 
cational system. 

In the long view, all other problems 
are subordinate to the maintenance of 
an effective officer corps; as that problem 
is solved, in like manner, will the other 
problems be solved. In building our 
officer corps, the education of the of- 
ficer is of paramount importance. 

Our system of educating officers suf- 
fers two principal handicaps—neglect 
and aberration. It suffers neglect because 
it is concerned with objectives and re- 
sults in the test of war and immediate 
results are not apparent; it is over- 
shadowed daily by the demands of 
peacetime routine and the immedi- 
ate but small results of little prob- 
lems. It suffers aberration in the common 
confusion of training and education, of 
knowledge and energy, of salesmanship 
and efficiency; until we find ourselves 
accepting standards of education based 
not on the requirements of our mission 
but on a mixture of ideas of efficiency, 
selection and finances. 





COLONEL SHILLELAGH prefers to be anony- 
mous on the grounds that some officers 
might illogically argue that his experi- 
ences and abilities are not typical and 
consequently darken the glasses through 
which he looks at the Army’s educa- 
tional system. He has stated his reason 
for writing the present article clearly: 
“My objective is to initiate a prompt 
raising of standards of professional edu- 
cation in all of our military services, and 
I can think of no quicker way to achieve 
this than by publication of a provoca- 
tive paper in the Inranrry JouRNAL.” 
We may add that Colonel Shillelagh is 
a graduate of the Military Academy and 
has been a Regular for more than twen- 
ty years. He is an A.U.S. Colonel. 


If there is a key which will open to all 
officers a sound appreciation of the art 
of war, which will promote high stand- 
ards of professional knowledge and con: 
duct, which will insure a sound ap- 
proach to all of our Army problems, that 
key is officer education. It exerts a de- 
cisive influence on the accomplish- 
ment of our mission in the national se- 
curity system. Certainly it is a problem 
we cannot afford to disregard. 

In a matter of such vital importance 
to the national defense, we must analyze 
carefully our present status to determine 
whether our educational system is fully 
effective. What problems beset us? 
What deficiencies can we identify? 
What steps can be taken to strengthen 
our officer corps through professional 
education? 


The Current Problem 

The most obvious and pressing task of 
our army educational system today is to 
process through service schools our great- 
ly expanded officer corps. Because our 
officers possess widely varying back- 
grounds of academic and professional 
education and of military experience, 
there is great difficulty in the first in- 
stance in selecting officers to attend 
schools. Limitations of facilities will re- 
duce the percentages of officers who will 
receive higher education. And finally, 
after most careful selection, student 
bodies represent so wide a range of pro- 
fessional preparation that it is practically 
impossible to devise courses which will 
stimulate the leaders without over- 
whelming the leggards. Directors of our 
service schools are finding that brackets 
of rank and years of service do not pro- 
vide a homogeneous student body pre- 
pared to pursue a single course of study. 

Our schools face the issue of i 
education to satisfy oficer needs. Should 
the level of instruction be lowered to 
reach those who have only the barest 
practical experience or raised to provide 
worth-while instruction for the best- 
educated members of the group? Is there 
an “average” student; and if there is, 
should the instruction be pitched for 


him? If we can define an “average sty 
dent, will the instruction pitched fo, 
him prove a waste of time for the class 
leaders? If we raise standards do we con. 
demn to the stigma of “flunking” able of. 
hcers who have not been adequately 
prepared to start the course? These are 
some of the pressing questions which 
must be answered. 

We are concerned in this problem 
not with the dispersion of Capacity 
which personal qualities will produce in 
any group of student officers but with 
major differences in civil education, in 
professional experience and in profes- 
sional education. These differences pre- 
sent a serious difficulty in the profes- 
sional education of officers. They 
threaten the effectiveness of our military 
schools. 

We shall of course seek to reduce the 
dispersion of capacity in each student 
body by careful selection of students, 
based upon their individual records. 
This should give better than average 
fitness in each student body. We may 
question, however, whether this is all 
that can and should be done to solve the 
problem. 


The Greater Problem 


In this immediate problem we recog- 
nize some factors which lead us to ques- 
tion our whole system of military edu- 
cation. For example, we find that the 
unsatisfactory qualifications of student 
bodies stem not from poor administra- 
tion of our experiences—efficiency basis 
of selection of students—but from the 
very inadequacy of the basis itself. Rank, 
years of service and efficiency are not 
satisfactory indices of student capacity. 
We note also that in a military establish- 
ment faced with the prospect of great 
wartime expansion, not the whole cadre 
of regular officers but only the select few 
who attend service schools are ever meas- 
ured against any army professional edu- 
cational standards. And finally we note 
that in a career of many pressures, there 
is no pressure promoting professional 
study; the only reward or recognition 
which might serve as incentive, at- 
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tendance at service schools, is distributed 
on an experience-efficiency basis having 
no correlation with professional knowl- 
edge. This does not appear to be the 
system we require to build a body of 
officers uniformly indoctrinated to high 
standards of professional education. It 
looks rather like the relic of a system 
which was adequate for the Years of 
lsolation before we worked ourselves 
into our present critical position in a 
messed-up world. As the country cannot 
oo back to the isolationism of 1920- 
1940, our Army cannot fall back on the 
comfortable educational system of those 
peaceful decades. 

Our problem then is to reconstruct 
our educational system so that it will 
produce a body of officers educated to 
the requirements of modern war. 


The Army System 


If we examine our present system of 
military education, we note the follow- 
ing principal features: 


|) Education consists broadly of at- 
tendance at Army schools spaced 
through an officer's career to pro- 
vide a series of steps coordi- 
nated generally with increasing 
rank and responsibility. 
Education above the lowest grade 
is limited to selected officers and 
the percentage of the officer 
corps educated decreases as 
higher levels of education are 
reached. 
Selection of officers for advanced 
education is based on factors of 
rank, service and_ efficiency. 
There is no requirement of pro- 
fessional knowledge except as 
one school is made a prerequisite 
for attendance at the next school 
in series. 
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Che first and most striking difference 
in our professional military educational 
system is its discontinuity. If we take 
Chart A as representative of the cur- 
rent military system, we note first the 
small part of career time which is school 
controlled. In the first twenty years of 
his career, our highly educated officer 
will receive four years of professional 
education. The graph also indicates 
what has long been established in our 
military school system—that the pre- 
requisite for entering one course is com- 
pletion of the prior course. Levels of pro- 
fessional education are determined by 
school curricula. 

Should we accept this discontinuity? 
Shall we agree that an officer's profes- 
sional education is accomplished in these 
few years of service schooling and that 
the intervening years are merely exer 
cises in application? That concept cer- 
tainly is the basis of our present Army 
school system. 


Lifetime of Study 


The concept is unsound. In peace, 
continuous education and training for 
war must be insured. Professional 
knowledge is not circumscribed by what 
can be taught in a few school years; it 
exceeds the limits of a lifetime of study. 
No officer can acquire in a few school 
years the knowledge of military art and 
science and of related fields of eco- 
nomics, government and civil law which 
high military commanders and _ staff 
ofhcers should have. Acceptable stand- 
ards can be attained only by continuous 
study throughout the officer's career. 

However efficiently our Army schools 
may be run, they cannot in four years 
provide that professional education 


6 


which an officer should acquire in twen- 
ty years. With this gap in education we 
must fail to achieve our objective. It is 
inescapable that this system will pro- 
duce a body of officers ill-equipped to 
represent our national interests in coun- 
cil with friend or foe. 

We cannot waste these intervening 
years, nor can we leave them to the 
chance attention of individual interest. 
They must be periods of measured 
progress in which reading, study and 
discussion broaden the officer's under- 
standing of his profession. They may 
well be the most important part of the 
officer's education in that he grows more 
by his own study than by intensive 
cramming under tutelage. What we 
must do is to expand this educational 
period from four to twenty years. 


Selectivity 


The second striking characteristic of 
our military educational system is the 
limitation of its application to selected 
officers. As education advances to the 
higher schools, a continually reducing 
percentage of the officer corps is edu- 
cated. If we compare our position with 
the whole civilian community, we note 
there a similar selectivity for higher edu- 
cation. This, however, is not the sound 
basis of comparison because we cannot 
accept in our officer corps the disparity 
of education which the whole civilian 
community reflects. We should rather 
compare ourselves with a single pro- 
fessional body such as the doctors and 
seek to establish similar high and uni- 
versal standards of professional educa- 
tion for ourselves. 

In evaluating our mission, we must 
recognize the uncertainty as to demands 





which will be made on our 0), ers jp 
time of war. We cannot prec t “ 
of employment or even the res; Aa 
ties which will be associated y 


ac Vari 
ous positions. We cannot design . cathy 
organized body with educationa! jy,\; 


fications fitting nicely to the need: of the 
various levels of command. W}, , 


. . > We 
can do is to recognize that any { oy, 
officers, young or old, may in \, a be 


called upon to carry heavy respo 
and that to exclude them unnex 
from a sound and thorough prof 
education is to neglect the nati: 
curity. 

Our restriction of officer education 
stems from the limitations of schoo! 
facilities and from the widespread mis 
conceptions that professional education 
is school education. Actually, there ix 
nothing taught in our service school 
about the art of war which an office; 
cannot learn from his own study. When 
we turn that corner, the problem 
universal education is easy. 

We should set out standards of edy 
cation and encourage all officers to reach 
them whether they attend Army schools 
or not. We should recognize that som 
officers are slow in developing but good 
stayers while others are fast starters but 
lack staying power. If an officer is not 
selected for one of our lower schools, he 
should not therefore be barred from at 
tending a higher school, but should be 
encouraged to establish his eligibility 
for that higher school. In later years, he 
may prove a better prospect for high re 
sponsibility than the officer earlier se 
lected over him to attend the lower 
school. 
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Continuous and Universal System 


By making our educational system 
continuous we can raise our standards 
by making it universal we can raise our 
entire officer corps to these higher stand 
ards. We need then the mechanics of 4 
continuous and universal system of edu 
cation. 

In developing a system of continuous 
military education it is practicable to 
divide our broadest concept of profes 
sional knowledge into a series of ele- 
ments such as those shown in Chart B 
and to build the edifice by progressive 
steps as the years pass. We have in the 
past had educational standards for initial 
commission. We can prescribe then the 
knowledge which the newly commis 
sioned officer mv~* acquire for himself 
before he is que. d to enter his Branch 
School. This enabies us to raise the level 
of instruction at the Branch School. 
There follows another ‘emp in which 

i 


the officer continues his professional 
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aud reach the level established for 
jdmion to the Command and Staff 
College and so on. If we accept the 
truth that the more intense ap- 
sjication in a school year gives a definite 
qui ing of professional education, 
we can represent the desirable progress 
of | fessional education by Chart B. 

[his concept is clearly a more realistic 
representation of what does occur. We 
now that officers develop differently, 
but that they do develop, in the years 
f service between schools. We know 
they all could develop more if they had 
some definite educational objectives to 
guide them. It is not reasonable, there- 
fore, to accept the completion of one 
school as the qualification for entering 
the next. The entrance requirements for 
each school should be above the gradu- 
ation requirements of the next lower 
school by the amount which the officer 
can improve himself in the intervening 


evid 


years 
Eligibility Tests 


This system requires a series of con- 
trol and checking points as the officer 
progresses. These can most readily be 
defined in terms of the admission stand- 
ards for the several schools (Chart B). 
[he standards would be embodied in 
tests to be given annually for eligible 
officers. The purpose of the tests would 
be simply to establish eligibility for 
school assignment. They should set 
standards which are attainable by all 
conscientious officers. 

Each school should test its own ap- 
plicants to insure that admission stand- 
ards are maintained. Then and not un- 
til then will each school receive homo- 
geneous classes to which it can impart 
real educational impulses. These tests 
would offer to service schools the same 
advantages which college board exami- 
nations do for colleges. They would in- 
sure the impartial, impersonal mainte- 
nance of admission standards. 

Where schooling must be limited to 
selected officers, the selection should be 
made ‘from officers who have passed 
school entrance standards. The selection 
would be determined by other factors of 
general ability and suitability for work 
in the fields for which the school§ pro- 
vide education. Differences of _profi- 
ciency in the standards would not de- 
termine the selection except where these 
ther factors of general ability and suit- 
ibility are substantially equal. 


What we are doing is recognizing 
the limitations of our present system of 
‘heiency reports and employing these 
‘ports for the purposes which they can 
reasonably serve. They should have great 
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value in measuring various qualifications 
of officers, but we must realize that they 
have no practical value as a measure of 
professional knowledge and education. 
If professional knowledge is a requisite 
for soldiers, it must be tested not by ef- 
ficiency reports but by standard educa- 
tional testing methods. 


Sensitive to Change 


This educational system would be 
sensitive to the requirements of chang- 
ing military technology. It is not prac- 
ticable to cram into a few school years 
thé studv of this changing technology 
which we know all officers should make 
but it is practicable and reasonable to 
spread this study through a career. Let 
us assume, for instance, that it is agreed 
by our top military educators that all 
senior officers should be familiar with the 
Smyth book on Atomic Energy for Mil- 
itary Purposes. It may not be practicable 
to add this to the course of study at our 
military schools. The report can, how- 
ever, be introduced into the self-educa- 
tion requirements for the school in 
which a knowledge of this report is to 
be used. From that level on, a knowledge 
of this report would be an established 
educational requirement of the officer. 

The principles deduced from the ed- 
ucational serial illustrated in Charts A 
and B apply with equal force through- 
out our entire military school system. 
Alternate series can be devised for sys- 
tems embracing such specialties as high- 
ly technical education. The principles 
apply also to National Guard and Re- 
serve Officer education; a career series 
for these officers correlated with the as- 
sociate courses of the various schools 


can readily be established. 


The control of this career professional 
education must obviously be established 
at a very high level. Details of operation 
may be left to the schools of the system 
but the establishment of standards and 
their correlation through the school sys- 
tem must be done at top level. Through 
this program, our top military and civil 
educators and thinkers can be used to 
breathe life into our professional educa- 
tional standards. 


What Price Adequate Education? 


There will be cost in money and of- 
ficer time in preparing, giving, and 
grading the tests which will apply our 
standards of military education. The 
money cost should be moderate since 
the school faculties will prepare and 
grade the tests as the United States 
Military Academy now does its entrance 
examinations. 

If we are to consider cost, we should 
consider the cost of not setting profes- 
sional educational standards. As with 
college entrance examinations, one of 
the prime motives for setting standards 
is economy. Without reasonably homo- 
geneous student bodies, we are wasting 
our investment in professional educa- 
tional institutions. Can we justify our 
budget for professional education if we 
are not making efficient use of the es 
tablishments provided? 

We should also ask the cost of not 
educating officers or of educating them 
to lower standards than can reasonably 
be established. If we examine Chart A 
and Chart B, shall we accept for senior 
officers the professional level of educa- 
tion of Chart A if we can attain the 
higher level of Chart B? What is the 


cost to national defense of having an of- 
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ficer corps in which high professional 
education is limited to a few selected of- 
ficers and these receive only the educa- 
tion which can be given in a few school 
years? Measure in these questions the 
cost of tests of professional education. 


Inflexible Regimentation 


Would this suggested control of pro- 
fessional education throughout a career 
result in educational regimentation and 
thought control? Every system of indoc- 
trination faces the danger of inflexibility. 
No one will defend the freedom of the 
school child who wishes to consider that 
two and two make five, so he is regi 
mented. As he progresses into the study 
of the arts, his freedom of thought and 
opinion is encouraged, but it is recog 
nized that this constructive thought must 
be based on a sound knowledge of facts 
and principles. We recognize the art of 
warfare but insist that it is based on 
sound principles which can be taught. 
Since the art of warfare is not to be 
learned by practice, it must be learned 
by study. It is in part this remoteness 
of peacetime duties from the conduct 
of war that makes professional study of 
overwhelming importance to the soldier. 

The fear of regimentation is a healthy 
fear if it does not lead us to the error of 
accepting ignorance. We must depend 
on the caliber of our military educators 
to maintain high professional standards 
and to encourage individual construc 
tive military thought. Career education 
can and will aid us in achieving these 
objectives. 


History of Promotion Tests 
Before World War I, we had a small 


Army and might have expected the 
personal evaluation of senior officers to 
psy an important part in officer rating. 
nstead, we had a system of promotion 
examinations with written tests and per- 
sonal interviews by promotion boards to 
insure that professional standards of 
higher grades were maintained. In the 
National Defense Act of 1920, all exam 
inations for permanent promotions ex 
cept the physical examination were elim- 
inated. An important argument !eveled 
against the pre-World War I promotion 
examinations was that the expense was 
not justified because almost all officers 
passed the examinations. The value of 
these examinations in maintaining pro 
fessional standards was discounted. 
Some pennies were saved with sad re- 
sults. How many of our officers promoted 
in the ‘20s and "30s could have passed 
the professional examinations which had 
been associated with their grades prior 
to World War I? Did the officers of that 


period study their profession as had the 
officers of the preceding generation? It 
is not enough that a few officers main- 
tained the standards. We are concerned 
with the educational level of the whole 
officer corps, for in time of wat we must 
depend on the competence of every one 
of its members. There is of course no 
present measure of the deterioration of 
professional standards after World War 
I. In this age of straw votes and sam- 
pling tests, it would be interesting to 
learn how many officers of fifteen, twen- 
ty, and twenty-five years of service have 
completed the professional studies form- 
erly prescribed for their corresponding 
numbers of an earlier generation. 

Since World War I, the tradition of 
professional education has survived suf- 
ficiently to have a War Department 
Reading Course for officers published in 
1928 and revised periodically. This pub- 
lication is a valuable guide to profes- 
sional study but it sets no standard, car- 
ries no sanction. 


Lowered Standards 


It appears from this recent ‘history 


Cut Out the Non-Essentials 


In a letter on the subject of re- 
organization of large units, dated 
July 21, 1943, the Commanding 
General, Army Ground Forces, wrote 
in part: 

Staffs are being revised down- 
ward. They are to be provided 
solely for combat needs. Operations 
_ cannot possibly be swift and effec- 
tive if staffs are large and clumsy. 
Lack of staff training and fitness 
cannot be cornpensated for by in- 
creasing size. The development of 
suitable Standing Operating Pro- 
cedures lightens the burdens of 
staffs and expedites operations. In 
general, field orders in maneuvers 
still are far too lengthy. The average 
formal mimeographed field order, 
prepared under conditions which 
would be impractical in service, can 
be replaced by messages of a few 
lines, expediting operations greatly 
and largely eliminating the frequent 
capture of elaborate orders by the 
opposing forces. Field orders should 
be oral or in message form habitually 
for all elements of divisions and fre- 
quently for the corps. The practice 
of assembling subordinate command- 
ers for issuance of orders is per- 
nicious, since it takes commanders 
away from their units at critical 
times and delays operations intoler- 
ably. Liaison officers should be used 


for dissemination of orders. 














that our standards of professic a) edu. 
cation were substantially lowered j, 
1920 and that the loss of lea ning in 
our officer corps since that time ha 
probably been marked. In an ex anding 
military organization where }a:ce-sale 
control of military education is ; juired 
we have passed from sensible . iective 
standards to the totally inadequate eva) 
uation of ERs and from Armny-wide 
standards to selective military education, 

From this brief survey it is appa 
that a system of pein Jha and omy 
versal officer education is not new nor 
foreign to our Army. It has been used 
effectively (though associated with the 
promotion system) and needs only to be 
adapted to our modern Army and mod 
ern techniques of education. Our con 
cern about a more effective officer Corps 
should overcome the inertia of our pres 
ent inadequate program of military edu 
cation and speed positive measures 
accomplish the necessary changes. 

We have not in this analysis con 
cerned ourselves with the promotion 
problem because that problem introduces 
many other complex factors not essen 
tially related to our subject. Promotion 
requirements can be related to educa 
tional standards but educational stand 
ards are not in any way dependent upon 
promotion requirements. Sound educa 
tional standards should be established 
and maintained for all officers whatever 
our promotion system may be. 


Conclusions 


Our standards of professional mili 
tary education urgently require the fol 
lowing revision and expansion: 

(1) The establishment of standards 
of professional education which 
will guide all officers throughout 
their careers. 

(2) The correlation of educational 
standards with service school en 
trance requirements. 

(3) The application of educational 
standards through periodic ex 
aminations open to all officers. 

(4) The selection of service schoo! 
students from officers who have 
passed the applicable standard. 

(5) The encouragement of all ot 
ficers to meet educational stand 
ards of their age and occupation 
group regardless of their service 
school assignments. 

We can be sure that this course 0! 
action would provide for our officer corps 
an infusion of interest in professional 
education such as we have not had since 
World War I. It might well provide 
the margin of effectiveness which we 
must have in another war. 
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By Bill Hines 


WHEN LIEUTENANT GENERAL CLAUD- 
ius J]. Effingbee died the other day, full 
of years, honors and whisky, the Resaca 

Ga.) Evening Chronicle devoted half 
a column to the old soldier’s career of 
gallantry in arms. 

In so doing, the Evening Chronicle 
perpetuated the old half-truth that Gen- 
eral Effingbee was the “modest, retiring 
war hero who never lost a battle.” It 
was probably just as well that the paper 
stuck closely to half-truth; had the other 
half been told the Chronicle would have 
had trouble on its hands. Georgia’s law 
of libel makes little distinction between 
the quick and the dead; a grandson can 
sue if his long-departed grandfather is 
referred to in the public prints as a 
carpetbagger, a Union general or a 
Negro. 

Doubtless there is a place in the 
99-volume history of World War II for 
the other half of General Effingbee’s 
story. Doubtless, too, this other half will 
never be told, unless by thinly veiled 
hints and references. 

Che whole truth is that General Ef- 
fingbee never lost a battle because he 
never engaged in one. Yet he went to 
his grave known far and wide as the 


Birt mines tells us that any resemblance 
between the hero of this story and any 
person, living or dead, is not only co- 
incidental but impossible. Hives is an 
honest man and we believe him. He is 
ilso a fluent writer as those will agree 
who remember his “Operation Code- 
name,” “The Lx Factor in Pants,” “A 
Postwar K-9 Corps,” and “Spare Parts 
for the Cavalry” in various 1947 issues 
of the InFanrry Journat. It is too bad 
that Hines doesn’t have more time for 
writing. But his job as Assistant to the 
Chief of News, Army Public Infor- 
mation Division, keeps him hopping. 
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__Nore’s the Dramatic, Breath-Taking Story 
of the War’s Most Amazing Strategic Coup 
* %* * Told for the First Time * * * and 
by An Active Participant * * * 


THE WAR’S MOST TOP SECRET STORY 


(The etom bomb wos peanuts! 
Captain Harry Butcher didn't know about it .. . f 
Neither did Colonels Robert S. Allen and Ralph Ingersoll . . . 
Nor Pearson and Winchell 


Hitler would have given up Eva to have known 


And Tojo his samurai sword 


The brilliant intellects in OPD weren't told 


The OSS wasn't privy to it 


Maps in the White House wer room didn't reveal it .. . 
G-2 will be astounded to learn . 
And so will the AGO. . 


ideal combat soldier; the Gls’ front-line 
general; the bravest officer ever to storm 
the Leica plant at Wetzlar; the top com- 
mander of the No. | outfit of the best 
held force in the finest army in the big 
gest war in this best of all possible worlds. 
It should never be said, however, that 
General Effingbee himself fostered the 
notion that he was what the bowdleriza 
tion editor of Time once called him—“a 
fighting son-of-a-gun.” Rather, he took 
the attitude personally that he stood in 
about the same relationship to the na- 
tion’s security as did the Harbor De- 
fenses of Corpus Christi: the fact that 
his outfit never had to be used proved 
its strength and worth. 

At any rate, | know General Effing 
bee’s story because I was General Effing- 
bee’s aide. Though solicitous of his 
troops, he was something less than one 
of nature’s gentlemen. I heard it said of 
him in Britain that “Effingbee really is 
one.” (The allusion was unclear to me 
at the time; later I learned that “Ef 
fingbee” has a certain indelicate conno 
tation in British slang.) 

It was General Effingbee who, early in 
the war, convinced certain highly placed 
persons that the safety of the nation lay 
in a super-strategic reserve able to fight 
but (as Mr. Wilson once put it) too 
proud. It remained, and was to remain, 
a topmost secret throughout the recent 
war that behind the front, behind corps, 
divisions, army groups, armies—even be- 
hind SHAEF reserve—rested the finest 
division of the U. S. Army, ready for any 
eventuality. Rested, as it turns out, is a 
good word semantically for what the di- 
vision did. 

General Effingbee, under most secret 
instructions, activated his division in 
June of 1943. So highly classified was 
the mobilization of this force that the 


division was never given a number. In 
all correspondence it was referred to as 
Task Force rocus, in allusion to Gen- 
eral Effingbee’s concept of a unit which 
should “sit on its tocus and wait for an 
eventuality with which we hope we 
shall never have to cope.” 

Obviously, General Effingbee pointed 
out, such a unit should have a special 
T/O&E, which he himself would com 
pile. In order to confuse the enemy in 
case Task Force rocus’ security should 
be broken, General Effingbee suggested 
that it be commanded by an ofhcer of 
higher grade than one ordinarily desig 
nated to command a division. This, he 
said, could be part of a cover plan; part 
of the Grand Strategy of a super-stra 
tegic reserve. Order of Battle experts 
backed up General Effingbee’s reason 
ing in a top-secret communication which 
included this passage: 


The enemy, knowing well the Army 
policy of granting three-star rank only 
to Army commanders and to those 
Corps commanders who distinguished 
themselves in actual combat, would Cif 
the commander of Tocus were inad- 
vertently revealed as a Lieutenant Gen 
eral) be forced to the conclusion that 
rocus was a Field Army or a Corps. 
Selection of a commander without previ 
ous combat experience of any kind 
would, naturally, cause the enemy to 
think rocus an Army. The presence 
on the enemy's OB tables of a complete 
Field Army in reserve might well con- 
vince the enemy of the unwisdom of 
launching an attack, even against a 
lightly defended sector. 


This was all Washington needed to 
grant General Effingbee his third star. 
Having his own promotion as prece- 
dent, he established advanced rank for 
every officer assigned to his command. 
“We must,” General Effingbee declared, 
“carry out this deception completely; 
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we are covering our operations by giv- 
ing the illusion of a force two echelons 
higher than it is. Let us therefore carry 
out this illusion throughout the chain 
of command.” 

So it was that each of the regiments 
in Task Force rocus was redesignated a 
corps; each battalion a division; each 
company a regiment; each platoon a bat- 
talion—without, of course, proportion- 
ate increases in strength. So it was that 
we had, eventually, captains command- 
ing squads and lieutenants acting as 
machine gunners and BAR men. 

It was good for morale, but my God 
the paperwork! I recall a letter about a 
soldier in one of the companies—squads, 
that is—who failed to salute General 
Effingbee’s car. From Headquarters 
Task Force rocus—classified secret, of 
course, because the name Tocus was se- 
cret—the basic letter went By Command 
of Lieutenant General EFFINGBEE to 
Headquarters XC Corps, which bucked 
it By Command of Major General 
LARD to Headquarters 305th Division, 
where it received indorsement By Com- 
mand of Major General CRETIN to 
the 915th Infantry Regiment which, 
By Order of Colonel PASSIVE, kicked 
the letter down to Ist Battalion where, 
By Order of Lieutenant Colonel 
DRIVEL, indorsement sent it to Com- 
pany A. At this last headquarters the 
matter was dealt with summarily by the 
company commander who, having only 
twelve men including himself in his 
outfit, maintained no mess and there- 
fore had a hard time finding suitable 
company punishment for the offender. 

Do you remember those ASTP boys 
who used to disappear from your outfit 
every now and then? If you were at 
OCS do you recall the boys who were 
kicked out two days before graduation? 
Do you remember the lads who got 
battlefield commissions and left your 
outht overseas? Nobody knew it before 
now, but all those lads went to Task 
Force rocus. Effingbee wouldn't have 
an enlisted man in his super-strategic 
reserve if the soldiers AGCT was 
less than 140. This did not apply, of 
course, to officers; I, myself, scored 75 
and made aide by virtue of being consid- 
erably less quick-witted than the Gen- 
eval (and having an uncle on the House 
Military Affairs Committee ). 

And do you remember Miami Beach 
the Air Corps training center? Air 
Corps, my hind leg! A beautiful decep- 
tion, protected until this moment. The 
men at Miami Beach weren't any more 
Air Corps than my Aunt Aphasia Belle. 
They were Task Force rocus men, most 
of them, though some Air Corps men 


came later as I will outline shortly. 
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Later on, we had a few jurisdictional 
disputes with the Air Corps at Miami 
Beach (mainly over girls), but at the 
start it was all ours, and a hard-won 
prize it was, too. There was nothing 
slipshod about the selective process 
which resulted in the determination to 
make Miami Beach our training 
grounds. We inspected many sites—Sun 
Valley, Idaho; Las Vegas, Nevada; 
Palm Springs, California; the Biloxi- 
Gulfport-Pass Christian coast of Mis- 
sissippi; Manhattan (New York, not 
Kansas); Beverly Hills, California. All 
were good for one thing or another, but 
all had faults. An abstract of our investi- 
gation showed: 

Sun Valley: no sand for desert train- 
ing. 

Las Vegas: plenty of opportunity to 
teach men that you have to take chances 
and make rapid decisions, but no sea- 
coast for landing operations. 

Palm Springs: ideal, but town too 
small for cover of a secret force. 

Gulf Coast of Mississippi: no moun- 
tains for alpine warfare training. 

Manhattan: excellent for mountain 
warfare (simulated with buildings) but 
no lush vegetation suitable for jungle 
training. 

Beverly Hills: no streams for river 
crossing exercises. 

Miami Beach finally gave us every- 
thing we needed, either genuine or sim- 
ulated. We had warm weather outside 
for tropic training, cool weather in air- 
conditioned buildings for arctic harden- 
ing; sand for desert maneuvers, jungles 
nearby for Pacific island training; tall 
buildings for simulated mountain climb- 
ing and plenty of ocean for landing op- 
erations. Between the Beach and Miami 
proper, Biscayne Bay afforded oppor- 
tunity for stream-crossing exercises; in 
this connection, our assault boats were 
put to good use, many an assault being 
committed in them of a warm evening. 

Mobility—mobility—mobility. General 
Effingbee harped en it. A super-strategic 
reserve, he said, should have plenty of 
transportation and know how to use it. 
He made his decision stick. 

He requisitioned, and got, trucks % 
ton 4 x 4, on a basis of one per four in- 
dividuals. Sedans were obtained in ac- 
cordance with our cover plan’s advanced- 
rank scheme, so that a ordinary com- 
pany commander had a Ford staff car by 
virtue of his being a full colonel and 
each commander, battalion and up, drew 
a Packard (quite properly inasmuch as 
all these worthies wore stars). Great free- 
dom was given officers and men in con- 
nection with “off-duty training in motor 
vehicle operation.” We really had a ball 
with all those cars! 





It was General Effingbee’s conc 


Cot 
a super-strategic reserve that i ath 


not move to one or another 0! the the 
aters in a stand-by status, but should 
remain in the United States until calles 
on—God forbid!—to fight. By Octobe, 
of 1943 we were snugly scitled ’ 
Miami Beach. Top-flight soldicrs, Gen. 
eral Effingbee said, should be physicalh 
fit and cared for as tenderly as young 
minks. Plenty of sleep and exercise w. 
decreed with the result that reveille, a 
10:30 a.m., was followed by an hour and 
a half of swimming and sunbathing bk 
fore lunch. Food should be ample, Gen 
eral Effingbee declared, so steak, French 
fries, sliced tomatoes and apple pie wer 
staples until the troops began griping 
about monotony. There was, at tha 
time, a shortage of chicken in Florida 
so we varied the steak menu with broiled 
breast of guinea hen and, on Friday. 
pompano en papillotte. . 

General Effingbee knew well the p. 
pensity of troops in combat for break 
ing into cellars and drinking the potable; 
found therein. To insure against a sud 
den breakdown of efficiency in combur, 
he provided for a cocktail hour each 
afternoon. (“Let ‘em learn to drink like 
gentlemen,” he explained.) Because 
General Effingbee believed firmly n 
commander should require of his troops 
that which he would not do himself, he 
was always the first man at the cocktail 
hour and the last man to leave. The 
Army Surgeon habitually remained in 
attendance upon him. 

Litheness and quickness on the feet. 
General Effingbee held, are essential to 
a combat soldier. This was the reason 
for the nightly dances at the Roney 
Plaza. 

All this is really background to the 
greatest phase of the cover-plan. Miam 
Beach was supposed to be an Air Corps 
center. So some Air Corps training went 
on there, the sheer numbers of trainees 
confusing the enemy agents who came 
to Miami in the winter of 1943-44 to 
soak up sun and intelligence. 

Some day, I believe, when the sheet 
from Billy Mitchell's ghost is tattered 
and torn from so much public waving, 
the Air Corps will adopt the shade o! 
Claudius J. Effingbee as the father of the 
highly mobile, super-strategic striking 
force-in-reserve-in-being. General E! 
fingbee, in broaching his cover-plan ‘ 
the Air Corps, inadvertently used the 
term “featherbedding,” which his father 
an old union organizer, had used from 
time to time in discussing new contrac! 
demands. It is too early to tell whethe 
the Air Corps’ enthusiastic wartime © 
ception of General Effingbee’s cover 
plan will stick; with nothing more than 
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led 


\ittedly dull perception to guide 
me, | think it will. 

» May of 1944 Task Force rocus 
was in a fine stage of training. The gen- 
eral Jew to England to confer with 
Arm authorities, and skilfully planted 
in certain highly placed minds the idea 
that “We're ready to come to your 
rescue, 1 certainly hope we don’t have 
to, because think of what it would do 
to your reputation.” 

it was hardly necessary—thanks to this 
thinly veiled advance warning and the 
superior performance of the troops on 
the beaches—to call on General Effing- 
bee for assistance. I never really knew, 
but | have always thought that for a few 
weeks there he was worried; I recall 
seeing General Effingbee poring over a 
map which he hastily concealed, but 
not before I saw the title, “Caen.” 

In August of 1944, however, General 
Effingbee urged the War Department 
to commit Task Force rocus for the 
Paris campaign. We were almost em- 
planed when a cable came for General 
Effingbee. As I recall it, the cable said: 


m\ 


rASK FORCE TOCUS NOT NEEDED. 
ALL SECURE IN EUROPE. HODGES IN 
BELGIUM, PATTON IN METZ, DEGAULLE 
IN PARIS, MONTGOMERY IN CAEN, 


Shortly afterward, General Effingbee 
came to the conclusion that he had 
missed a bet in creating his super-stra- 
tegic reserve. After a brief trip to Wash- 
ington, he notified his command that 
Task Force rocus was, as of midnight, 
disbanded, and in its place the Second 
Airborne Army was created. The classi- 
feation of the unit was still to be secret, 
and its composition would remain the 
same as before. However, everyone 
would thenceforth be entitled to jump 
pay. Concurrently, to accommodate and 
transport the Airborne Army, the Air 
Corps set up fifteen troop carrier groups 
in the Miami Beach area. Since the Sec 
ond Airborne Army had no parachutes, 
the Air Corps did not consider it neces- 
sary to equip its troop carrier groups with 
planes. All the TC personnel was, of 
course, on flight pay. 

here were, from overseas, some snide 
remarks from persons privy to secret in- 
formation about the Second Airborne 
Army and its jump status. General Ef- 
hngbee ignored this talk except to say 
that it was only fair that his fine outfit 
should receive some financial recogni- 
tion for the sacrifice it was making in as- 
uring the national security. Having 
iled to get Florida to secede from the 
Union—he’d been lobbying at Tallahas- 
ee the summer before—General Effing- 
ee had given up trying to get the over- 
eas pay differential for his command. 
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When, in December of 1944, the Ar- 
dennes bulge broke onto the front pages, 
General Effingbee refused to have any- 
thing to do with it. They called for the 
Second Airborne Army from Europe 
and from Washington, but General Ef- 
fingbee pointed out that his map of the 
World, 1:11,000,000, showed the battle 
area to be but a square centimeter in 
extent. Purely a local problem, a skir- 
mish. 

I was in Washington about that time, 
and the reaction there about General 
Efhngbee and the war rather surprised 
and shocked me. For the first time at 
the Pentagon, for instance, I heard the 
name of the Lord used outside the Of- 
fice, Chief of Chaplains. “Jesus!” one 
highly placed staff officer said, “that guy 
is getting too big for his boots.” Accord- 
ingly, Washington decided to tell, rather 
than ask, General Effingbee, but dur- 
ing the few days, it took to telephone, 
TWX and radio arguments back and 
forth, the bulge collapsed. Lieutenant 
Colonel Ralph Ingersoll had things 
under control before the Second Air- 
borne Army emplaned. 

During the winter and spring of 1945, 
General Effingbee watched the war in 
Europe closely, but after May 8 ob- 
served to me that “there's nothing there 
of interest to a warrior,” and forthwith 
turned his attention to the Far East. It 
was in late July that General Effingbee, 
on a trip to the Pentagon, confided to 
certain Olympian personages that his 
troops were ready if anything should 
go wrong in the assault on Japan. He 
was careful to point out, however, that 
the 98th Infantry Division had not yet 
been committed and that he would hesi- 
tate to use his super-strategic force until 
all units locally available to General 
MacArthur had been expended. 

“Tl tell you, Claudius,” one highly 
placed individual replied, “I don’t think 
we're going to have to use you. | think 
we have something better.” 

Though the Jast sentence stung him to 
the quick, General Effingbee was un- 
able to suppress a chesty sigh of relief 
at the first part of the Chairborne’s reply. 


All the rest is history, except the de- 
mobilization of the Second Airborne 
Army. Though the amen griped at hav- 
ing to leave Miami, they had no choice; 
no Regular Army enlistments were be 
ing accepted for Miami Beach only, so 
eventually most of the men took their 
papers and went home. Some of the old 
gang is still down there, harking back 
to the good old days of reveille at 1030 
hours, steak every day, dancing and 
drinks in the evening and no work. 
Major General Cretin took a disability 
discharge and, old cavalryman that he 
is, is doing something with horses at 
Hialeah. 

Colonel Van Putter, the Army Signal 
Officer, is running a race wire. Colonel 
(“Doc”) Gristlepate, the Surgeon, has 
established a lucrative practice based on 
wholesale administration of penicillin, 
intravenously, for the cure of what he 
calls the Brooklyn Measles. The old 
finance officer is doing time, but he'll be 
out next month and expects to find a 
job at some other bank. Off season | 
stay in Miami and write articles for 
True-Life War Stories magazine and 
during the winter I run a little boat, 
smuggling millionaires from Palm Beach 
to West Palm Beach. 

You remember General Effingbee’s 
triumphal tour of all overseas commands 
in 1946, and how he held a press con 
ference at the Hotel Scribe in Paris in 
which he told the war correspondents, 
“I don’t remember seeing you up there.” 
They thought he meant up at the front 

actually he meant up in his room at 
the Roney Plaza) and to hide their own 
ignorance about the real war in Europe, 
the correspondents played him up as 
one of the modest and unknown heroes 
of the war—“the man who never lost a 
battle.” He got that name when one 
correspondent, new to the theater, made 
bold to ask, “By the way, General, did 
you ever lose a battle while you were 
over here?” 

Quite truthfully, General Effingbee 
answered, “No.” 

That's right, he didn’t. And that’s how 
stories get started. 


New Developments In Atomic Energy 
At the end of the war, the work on atomic weapons dropped nearly to the 
vanishing point. This was perhaps to be expected since most of the people 
who had participated in this development were on leave from one position 


or another . 


. . But the net effect upon the development and production of 


atomic weapons was disastrous. This trend has definitely been reversed, and 
as you have recently heard, the development work of the past years has 
been brought to a successful conclusion in the tests which have just been 
held on Eniwetok in the Pacific. I can assure you, as an eyewitness, that 
these tests were both impressive and awe inspiring and are definitely a mile 
stone in the development of atomic energy.—Rosert F. Bacuer, of the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, in an address at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 








THE ACTION AT ROBAA 


By Major Donald T. Kellett 


Central Tunisia. 

The 36th Brigade repulsed two at- 
tacks by enemy infantry supported by 
tanks near sip sap O-6781 with 
slight loss of ground in the hills 3 
miles ESE of sup1 saw. Six enemy 
tanks, including 2 MK VI tanks, were 
destroyed. Attempts to recover a MK 
VI tank intact failed due to the 
weight. 

G-3 Report 
O11500Z Feb (1943) 


Here IS AN ACCOUNT OF A SMALL- 
unit action, a violently sharp battle, 
which, by virtue of circumstances, was 
scarcely documented. It happened early 
in the Tunisian Campaign and was one 
of many similar and bitter experiences 
encountered by the then green troops 
of the American II Corps. 

It is of interest because in early 
Tunisia, the Americans were not sup- 
ported by the matériel superiority which 
later became a prime factor in victory; 
rather the troops were backed only by 
their own courage and the principles of 
the field manuals, both of which again 
proved to be valid assets. 

A story such as this makes good ma- 
terial for barracks-room bull sessions and 
since it is filled with mistakes made and 
lessons learned, | asked two well-quali- 
fied former Infantry battalion com- 
manders to critique the action, one from 
the German commander's viewpoint, 
and the other from the American com- 
mander’s side. Naturally, a school so- 
lution cannot be made on the bare facts 
of a narrative alone; in this case the 
terrain fought over was never visited 
before or afterward by Americans. So 
the action remains practically anony- 
mous. 

The critiquing commanders, who later 
met the German Army, and learned the 
bitter lessons of experience, no doubt 
made mistakes of their own, and were 
thankful that their opponents frequently 





Major DONALD T. KELLETT was a member 
of the 2d Battalion, 16th Infantry at the 
time of the action described in this ar- 
ticle and participated in it. He is now 
on duty with the Department of the 
Army Geieaal Staff. 


did likewise. The critiques appear in 
boxes on the following pages. 

By late December 1942, the Allied 
situation in Tunisia showed signs of de- 
terioration into small unit actions. The 
initiative gained earlier by Blade Force* 
had been dissipated by skillful enemy 
resistance, and shortly thereafter the 
Tunisian bridgehead favored a more 
rapid Axis build-up by virtue of the 
short sea-route from Italy. 

Consequently, the Ist Division was 
committed piecemeal along a 200-mile 
front, as the enemy began a systematic 
series of small thrusts to gain elbowroom 
by seizing additional terrain features 
within the Grand Dorsal range of moun- 
tains. The front was extremely fluid op- 
erationally as well as atmospherically. 

The British V Corps, with the Ameri- 
can 18th RCT under command, held a 
thinly manned line extending south- 
ward from Cape Serrat on the sea to 
Medjez-el-Bab, the most favorable point 
for the ultimate Allied debouchment, 
and .hence aeross the Goubellat plain 
to a tentative anchor near Djebél* Bou 
Arada. 

In the south of Tunisia, small Amer- 
ican units of infantry, light tanks and 
paratroops ranged eastward from Gafsa, 
an oasis garrison town. The inter- 
vening stretches were secured by units 
of the French XIX Corps, mostly na- 
tive rifle troops and Goumiers, lightly 
equipped, a er sorely lacking adequate 
artillery, antitank weapons and motor 
transport. 

Accurately estimating the Allied situ- 
ation, the enemy struck at the 
weak French link with a Pp 
of the newly arrived 10th Panzer Di- 
vision, and the colonials back into 
the mountains along the Pont du “jan 
Siliana axis. The resisted 
lantly, but their vulnerability to 
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"A mobile task force of the British First 


a regiment* of the Royal Horse (\rtil- 
lery, all gleaned grudgingly from the 
already occupied British 78th Infantry 
and 6th Armored divisions. By thesecond 
week in January, this force, organized 
under command of the 36th Brigade’ 
had stabilized the situation east of Sili- 
ana, and had counterattacked toward 
Tunis past Stuka-ruined Robaa, an Arab 
market town, to a line running north 
from the eastern nose of Djebél Bargou 
to the foothills of Djebél Mansour. 

The enemy immediately switched his 
attack to the next southernmost natural 
corridor, entering the Ousseltia valley 
through the Halfa Pass northwest of 
the holy city of Kairouan, and driving 
the French west. This thrust was stop 
ped by U.S. motorized infantry and 
medium tanks of Combat Command B, 
Ist Armored Division, and immediately 
units of the 26th Infantry were com 
mitted into a spirited counterthrust, 
which succeeded in clearing the valley 
as far east as Djebél Halfa, a debouch- 
ment point of importance to the plains 
surrounding Kairouan. 


Meanwhile, the 16th Infantry had 
been hurried by convoy and slow rail 
from Oran, and had begun to assemble 
in Guelma, an Algerian town between 
Constantine and the Tunisian border. 
Here, also, part of Division Head: 
quarters had been set up, the command 
echelon being a hundred miles further 
east at the Tunisian garrison town of 
Maktar where Generals Terry Allen 
and “Teddy” Roosevelt kept anxious 
watch upon the vulnerable valleys a few 
miles eastward. 

The 16th Infantry, then commanded 
by Colonel d’Alary Fechet, moved rap 
idly by convoy to an assembly poin' 
near Siliana, but before General Allen 
could retrieve the 18th Infantry from 
Medjez-el-Bab and regroup the 26th, 
scattered southward to the ene- 
my, feinting and slashing skillfully. 
struck in the British V Corps’ northern 
sector, and units from the British 36th 

east of Robaa had to be de 
and dispatched to meet the most 
recent threat of Von Arnim’s new! 
constituted Fifth Panzer Army. [nto 


*A British brigade is the equivalent of » 
American or German regiment. 
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new vacuum, stiff, cold and sleep- 
from many hours in night convoy, 
hed the 2d Battalion of the 16th 
intry through incessant rain and 
} 

» virtue of the fortunes of war, the 
Battalion found itself in an unusual 
tion, and one not generally covered 

Geld manuals. It was under the im- 

liate command of the British 36th 
jrigade, which occupied tactical po- 

ns in the sector of the French XIX 
‘orps, which had become a formation 
f the British First Army, the ground 
arm of Allied Force Headquarters.* 

If the command channel was obscure, 
so also was the supply channel. The 2d 
Battalion depended upon supply dumps 
of the Ist Division for ammunition 
and spare parts, and upon the British 
for food and motor fuels. Radios were 
retuned, and telephone nets painstak- 
ingly spliced, since the British used a 
ground-return single strand in contrast 
to the American double strand. Unfa- 
miliar passwords and codes were learned. 
British flares would not fit American 
projectors. Soldiers who wore out their 
uniforms rapidly on the ragged rocks 
found themselves attired in British 
battledress. Pioneer sections experi- 
mented with Hawkins mines and Brit- 
ish demolitions. Detachments of Gou 
miers, the Moroccan irregular scouts 
loosely organized on a tribal-family basis, 
appeared at intervals in sinister silence 
and disappeared just as mysteriously. 
Bully beef, biscuit, oxtail stew, beef and 
kidney pudding, marmalade, and un- 
popular English cigarettes appeared be- 
fore the suspicious mess sergeants, who 
apologetically delivered marmite cans 
filled with tea to the outraged troops. 

From behind the 2d Battalion po- 
sitions came the light bark of the 25- 
pounder (88mm. British artillery; jeeps 
and Bren gun carriers sparred for room 
on the narrow muddy trails. Overhead 
swooped the Luftwafte’s Messerschmitts 


and JU-88s, while a Spitfire or P-38 


was never seen. French generals, fum-’ 


ing and immaculately attired, were 
miraculously detained from blithely 
driving into enemy territory and through 
friendly minefields in their rattling 
Pugeots and Renaults. Scotch whiskey 
and ration rum made a welcome appear- 
ance, remaining but briefly. 

Meanwhile, the front was quiet. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Joseph B. Crawford, 
who commanded the battalion, had 
been given a reserve role by the Briga- 


A general headquarters of the American 

and British troops in North Africa which had 
nroomed out of the Torch forces making 
initial landings in North Africa. It was 
manded by General Eisenhower. 
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dier. Although occupying a front-line 
position, the battalion was expected to 
be in readiness to support either the 
Buffs regiment,’ straddled across the 
dangerous highway to the north, or the 
skirmishing Royal West Kents, work- 
ing at right angles along a narrow gorge 
to the south, which connected with the 
Ousseltia valley. The identity of the 
enemy was not known, patrols wandered 
aimlessly to the front without contacting 
the well-concealed enemy, and the 
nights were frigid and spectacular with 
pyrotechnics as both sides worked at a 
war of nerves. 

Daily life in the warm sun, however, 
was comfortable and the menace to the 
east faded. Then G Company provoked 
a storm. To gain better artillery obser- 
vation, Brigadier “Swifty” Howlett or- 
dered Crawford to occupy a bare hill 


*Actua!ly a battalion of a parent territorial 
regiment. 
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approximately a mile in front of the 
main battalion position. This hill, there 
after called Conical Hill, commanded 
the plain to the front, and afforded ob- 
servation upon the enemy's supply 
routes. G Company stealthily occupied 
the position by night, and supported by 
a platoon of heavy machine guns from 
H Company, had dug in securely by 
first light. 

Conical Hill was a good artillery OP. 
Good but dangerous. A parallel ridge 
400 yards to the south flanked the po 
sition, and the hill itself was too small 
to comfortably contain a_ reinforced 
rifle company. The day following occu 
pancy, Captain Carl Steutzel, command 
ing G Company, went forward on an 
incautious daylight reconnaissance to 
locate a lost supply jeep which acci 
dentally had by-passed the position dur- 
ing the night and had been blown up 


on a Teller mine further east along the 
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mule trail. As Steutzel approached the 
enemy line, a machine gun opened fire 
at close range and killed him with a 
short burst. His runner, Private Gomez, 
an ex-member of the French Foreign 
Legion, who had casually joined the 
battalion at Oran, was wounded attempt- 
ing to drag the dead captain back into 
the American position. 

Ihe following afternoon, Corporal 
Edward Peters of Company F conducted 
a vigorous six-man patrol to the east 
along the parallel ridge. He overran an 
enemy machine gun outpost, scattering 
the crew with grenades, and then climb- 
ed a ridge to observe the enemy position 
to the rear. Upon his return to the bat 
talion CP, he reported considerable 
enemy activity, marching columns and 
motor transportation. Such was the rela- 
tive inexperience of the battalion at 
this time, that it was interpreted that a 
relief of troops was in progress, or better 
still, the enemy was preparing to with- 
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draw further east. Brigade HQ offered 
no alternative suggestion. 

Apparently, however, the occupation 
of Conical Hill displeased the enemy, 
and since it was in effect a thorn in his 
defenses, he moved with characteristic 
German swiftness to regain the initia- 
tive in the valley. 

On the morning of the 31st of Janu- 
ary, the enemy launched a full-scale 
push toward Robaa. The 2d Battalion 
now suddenly found the war it had 
nearly come to forget and received a 
bloody nose in the process. 

At first light, the 6-pounder (57mm. ) 
antitank guns of the Buffs began to fire 
rapidly into the morning mist, and the 
25-pounders took up a steady fire toward 
the left flank. The 2d Battalion sat up 
to watch, and shortly observed airbursts 
appearing over the point of Conical Hill. 

Almost immediately the telephone 
line went out, and Crawford sent a wire 


repair unit to find the break. By this 





time Conical Hill was isolated fire. 
and G Company, from its forward 
slopes, was fighting for its life. 

Companies E and F, on the lei: and 
right respectively, and dug into low, hil); 
covered with scrub vegetation, crouched 
deeper into their holes and waited. !'rom 
Battalion Headquarters, a reconnais. 
sance led by Lieutenant Arthur Chat. 
field of F Company, and I, the battalion 
S-2, was started up toward Conical Hil], 
Halfway along the bare perpendicular 
connecting ridge, we were stopped by 
an outpost of three men from F Com- 
pany, who reported that it was now 
impossible to reach G Company. 

From this high point of ground, the 
battle took on the aspect of a pageant. 
On the northern flank, the Buffs had 
stopped the German tanks, which had 
withdrawn to defilade, and were firing 
on Conical Hill and the connecting 
ridge. Sprays of machine gun bullets 
whined overhead and into the rocks 
and brush surrounding the F Company 
outpost. Stuka bombers suddenly ap- 
peared and headed unhesitatingly and 
accurately for the field artillery posi 
tions, from whence puffs of light Bofors 
antiaircraft fire rose to meet them. The 
solid thump of hundred-pound bombs 
on the artillery positions emerged from 
the thick tallow-colored smoke, and the 
guns slowly stopped firing, but not for 
long. 

As the planes departed, the 25-pound- 
ers again took up their fire, but weaker 
now. On Conical Hill, a game British 
forward observation ofhcer, Captain 
Cracknall, kept up a steady sensing 
through his radio. German mortar shells 
plastered the hill and tracers ricocheted 
trom the rocks and were lost in the bril 
liant African sunlight. By now it was 
apparent that the parallel and perpen: 
dicular ridge south of the outpost and 
Conical Hill swarmed with German 
troops, methodically maneuvering in 
successive skirmish lines, unopposed and 
unharassed toward the right flank of F 
Company, which position they would 
shortly overlook. Word was sent back 
along the F Company sound-powered 
phone, and an effort to direct morta’ 
fire upon the German pincer movement 
was made. However, this attempt failed, 
since the H Company mortars were too 
far from F Company's CP for an effec 
tive relay of fire-orders. Meanwhile the 
outpost and the two lieutenants wer 
virtually marooned on the knife edge. 
drawing sporadic fire from the tanks © 
the north, and unable to take cover on 
the opposite side of the ridge, from 
whence they would be in full view o 
the Germans on the parallel ridge. Far 
to the rear, they could see a troop “ 
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Britsh Crusader tanks waddling re- 
luctantly but belligerently into a defi- 
lade position behind the Buffs, ready to 
counterattack if the German armor 
broke through. With their futile 2- 
pounder (37mm.) guns, they waited to 
do battle with the German tanks armed 
with long- and short-barreled 75s. Cap- 
tain William Washington came along 
the ridge at this time, and was hastily 
drawn into the intimate fraternity of the 
outpost in the sparse brush. As Battalion 
S3, he reported that the Brigade HQ 
counted eleven enemy tanks knocked 
out, and spectacularly, two of them 
were the new Mark VI “Tigers,” mount- 
ing the dreaded 88mm. gun. 

Now from Conical Hill could be seen 
a thin stream of weary defenders, be- 
ing forced back around the shoulders 
of the hill, and hastily organizing the 
low intervening hill. On the right, the 
outflanking German unit, estimated at 
least a company reinforced, had _pro- 
vressed so far to the west as to be out 
of sight from the outpost. 

The battle now paused for breath, 
and during the lull, we left the outpost 
and shortly came safely into the F Com- 
pany forward platoon positions, into 
which some mortar fire was now falling. 

The crew of a nearby dug-in battery 
of British 6-pounders waited stoically 
for any German tanks which might at- 
tempt to infiltrate this re-entrant. A 
request for fire onto the parallel ridge 
was correctly refused by the gun crew, 
since they were without HE or canister 
ammunition, and a premature disclosure 
of their guns invited obliteration by the 
enemy mortars. 

At Battalion Headquarters a feverish 
excitement born of anticipation and in- 
experience obtained. News from the 
Brigadier was optimistic. The Buffs had 
held the plain and road, and inflicted 
heavy losses on the German tanks and 
infantry. The Royal West Kents, how 
ever, were cut off by the enemy pene- 
tration along the parallel ridge which 
had driven a wedge across the gorge 
south of the 2d Battalion, but it was 
reported that corrective action would 
soon be taken. The Kents, it seemed, 
had a platoon (sic) in reserve to coun- 
terattack the precipitous cliffs of the 
gorge which were now held by the 
enemy. The light British tanks had not 
suffered from commitment against the 
heavier German armor, and so happily 
remained intact and in reserve. 

\t this time, the battalion made an 
important order of battle identification. 
A group of prisoners were led in from 
the F Company area. For several hours 
it had been difficult to take live prison- 
ers, due to F Company’s itching trigger- 
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fingers. Finally Lieutenant Karl Wicker, 
the executive officer, called on the tele- 
phone. He reported several Germans 
had approached safely, desiring to sur- 
render and waving a suit of underwear 
by way of token—“a damn sight cleaner 
than my own,” Wicker lamented. 

An on-the-spot interrogation conduct- 
ed in halting German by the battalion 
surgeon, Captain Sam Morchan, reveal- 
ed that these troops were units of the 
German 334th Infantry Division, which 
was not known to be in Tunisia. The 
troops which had overrun G Company 
and the parallel ridge and gorge were 
members of a Gebirgsjaeger (mountain 





infantry) regiment, the 756th. They had 
taken Conical Hill at great loss, it was 
stated, losing most of their officers 
through the stout resistance of G Com- 
pany’s rifles and Cracknall’s fine artil- 
lery support. CCracknall was later deco- 
rated with the Silver Star for his resolute 
part in the defense of the hill.) 

By afternoon, it was apparent that the 
enemy attack had failed. The Gebirgs- 
jaeger still held the important heights of 
the parallel ridge and the gorge, and 
were not dislodged by the abortive coun- 
terattack of the single platoon of Kents, 
supported by fire from the Crusader 


tanks, the mortars of H Company and 


German Critique 


Lieutenant Colonel Thunderbird, who led an Infantry battalion in 
Sicily, Italy, and Southern France, tells why he believes the German Com- 
mander could have had greater success in his mission. He says: 

“I don’t know whether the German objective was limited and merely 
intended to gain additional terrain and chop up some Allied troops, or 
whether they entertained more serious aims, such as the annihilation of 
some difficult-to-replace Allied forces, cutting behind the supply lines, or 
diverting troops from a pressure sector elsewhere. 

“At any rate, I think the German commander made his big mistake by 
not following through. Probably his schwerpunkt [German terminology 
for point of main effort] was the tank and infantry attack against the Buffs 
along the main highway. Even though this assault failed, his secondary 
attack with the mountain infantry was successful, and he should have ex- 
ploited this penetration. Apparently, the German commander had shot 
the works completely, and had no reserve ready to go either way. 

“Since he had overrun Conical Hill, and sealed off the Royal West 
Kents in their gorge, he should have followed through with some reserve 
tanks and infantry along the trail behind Conical Hill and cut through 
the ostensible gap to the highway behind the Buffs. Conical Hill would 
have given him an excellent OP and a base of fire, and he would have put 
the Buffs in a bad way. The two dug-in companies of the 2d Battalion 
could not have prevented this move, according to the map, since they 
could not pull out of position while being overlooked by the Germans on 
the parallel ridge, and the commitment of raw Infantry against tanks in an 
open fire-ight would have been disastrous anyhow. From later accounts, it 
is doubtful that light Crusader tanks could have held up the German tanks, 


particularly the heavy Tigers. 


“In my opinion, the German commander did not have enough informa- 
tion at hand to exploit his success. There is no mention of his doing any 
patrolling against the 2d Battalion front, and apparently the defensive depth 
behind G Company’s Conical Hill puzzled him. 

“Since his initial phases of attack, including the air strike against the 
British artillery, were excellently coordinated and delivered in the true 
German spirit and doctrine, it may have been that his plan was out-of-date, 
and did not reckon with the Americans having occupied a buffer position. 
Since he had undoubtedly observed the occupancy of Conical Hill by G 
Company, the patrol raid by Corporal Peters, and had killed Captain 
Steutzel in his own front lines, he could not have been totally ignorant 
that the Americans were somewhere in the vicinity. 

“In conclusion, I think the German plan was too inflexible, or lacked a 
development phase. I think he accomplished practically nothing beyond 
causing a few casualties, and making a minor order of battle identification. 
In return, he lost the technical secret of his Tiger tank, a good many good 
special mountain troops, and probably some of his confidence.” 


the 2d Battalion’s organic antitank guns 
firing canister at extreme range. How- 
ever, the enemy had not seen fit to build 
up on this penetration. Probably they 
were not aware they had isolated the 
Kents from the rest of the brigade. Since 
their route of advance had been a difh- 
cult one, rendering supply and evacu- 


ation a terrain problem, and with F 
Company solidly on its own ground 
and now in a position to enfilade the 
northern side of the ridge, the Germans 
unexpectedly withdrew their main 
forces, leaving only holding detach- 
ments on the cliffs. These too disap- 
peared after a few days, and contact with 


the Kents was restored. All of this while 
the latter had been fighting a small. 
scale independent battle further ‘0 the 
south, undeterred by the fact tha: their 
supply had been choked off. 

The remnants of G Company were 
now withdrawn from the forwar< hills 
and put into reserve for rest and reha 





American Critique 


Lieutenant Colonel Indianhead, who led an infantry battalion in 
France, Belgium, and Germany, critiques the battle from an American 
battalion commander's point of view. He says: 

“I think the American commander did well enough in the particularly 
galling situation of having to remain on the defensive throughout the en- 
gagement. I doubt if he could have managed an effective counterattack to 
restore Conical Hill, since he had no armor to use, and there is no mention 
of his having any antitank, except 37mm. guns, which probably could not 
have been maneuvered into new positions while the Germans held the 
dominating heights of Conical Hill and the parallel ridge. 1 think the 
Brigadier’s decision to let the battalion lie doggo, but dug-in, was wise and 
it looks as though he divined the limitations of the German attack fairly 
early in the engagement. 

“From a strictly tactical point of view, and with all the advantages of a 
second-guesser, I think the key to the success of the German mountain in- 
fantry lies in the fact that there was no American defensive position astride 
the parallel ridge. I think that a stopper position should have been organ- 
ized abreast of Conical Hill, say at about Pt. 623. This would have afforded 
an exchange fire-plan with the “hill,” and if it could have been held, would 
have prevented the outflanking of “G’ Company by the Gebirgsjaeger.* 
If the Buffs’ position along the main road had fallen, the situation would 
have been extremely bad, but even so, if Conical Hill had been held, the 
British artillery could have smashed up a good part of any German follow- 
up through the Buffs along the road. 

“I think there should have been another stopper along the parallel ridge 
at Pt. 677, to protect the gorge and the Royal West Kents’ supply line.” 

“A few more minor criticisms: 








bilitation. The company, which had 
been taken over by Lieutenant Davison, 
had suffered heavily. The attache: ma- 
chine-gun platoon from H Company 
had ceased to exist, and its officer, |_jey. 
tenant William Nimmo, was evacy. 
ated along with Lieutenant John John- 
son, commanding a section of §\mm, 
mortars. Both were severely injured by 
shell splinters. Lieutenant Dale Pearce, 
the youngest officer in the battalion, 
barely graduated from military s ool, 
had died gloriously with his platoon, 
bravely covering the forward slopes of 
Conical Hill, while the survivors of the 
company had made their way back 
around the hill’s shoulders. 

On several occasions during the ac- 
tion, Colonel Crawford and Major 
Charles Horner, the battalion exec, had 
requested permission from the Brigadier 
to counterattack with E Company. 
These entreaties the Brigadier wisely 
had refused. He could not risk any 
troops at that time, he explained, with 
the Buffs’ situation still in doubt, and 
the Kents immobilized in their gorge. 
Furthermore, he believed that the enemy 
had broken its back on Conical Hill 
and the antitank guns of the Buffs. 

“And things are not too bad,” the 
Brigadier, a gallant and talented soldier, 





, A: ¢ 
“C1) It is not recounted that the Americans patrolled very vigorously later killed by hee. Wabi om ol 
after coming into the line. This was a chronic failure with all American Ri ee ae . wn sn me oan 
troops initially, according to the record. | Wom ‘ll Pa igs " fete sal angl 
“(2) The American commander did not seem to have a reserve created 8 Wome S * " Sa = life. 
after G Company was attacked, and F Company came under mortar fire | oe straggling = hird rr yas oh the | 
(according to the narrative). If E Company had been pinned down, there | (© MOFE ae SS a “a os ie 
appears that there was no maneuverable reserve left in the battalion, unless ” Th Te dier’s [a aa gress 
the stragglers of G Company could have been collected together and re- oh “The 24 B rr “sa 7 ea 4 scho 
organized in the rear. I think a fresh reserve should have been created al- ras - , 00 ae io nee as last | 
most at once when the attack began, since the survivors of G Company h 71 a of Co we a i. 
would have been in no physical or mental condition to effectively assist E “ 7 ate rv 4 He lia ol 
or F Companies if these should have been overrun on the MLR. “ i — Pas mh, , dint _a sseil 
“(3) It might have been possible to have a better mortar | geen oe win ey 4 rie = Press em can’ 
since it seems that critical targets of opportunity appeared early on the , Sail sent: 
parallel ridge. However, the dais difficulties and the distances involved ical Hill to the enemy. The nasargie "i of ¢] 
might have precluded this possibility. | - _ = awe hyo 7 Euill had T 
“In all, however, I agree with the Brigadier, that the battalion, particu- —_| _ Lk rid f ag Gebirgs pe 
larly G Company, broke the back of the Gebirgsjaeger attack. Having had _ oe ‘ictal t 
the foresight to occupy and organize Conical Hill, thus effecting a defense eo SE ly Ae Cou 
in great depth, probably saved the day. Naturally, the stout defense of Pg i Seat ailing) bet t 
Conical Hill was a major tribute to the men and officers of G Company, and lei. conta Bt Rey may note of 6, 
a bright page in the history of the American Infantry.” aie of Maktar, idee te licked = 
*A standing patrol from F Company was installed originally on this height. However, its wounds and made ready for the re . 
its mission was to , and it withdrew when the Gebirgsjaeger came along the lief of the 2d Battalion of the 26th 1 
ridge. It probably should have been larger, and ordered to resist until reinforced. which held the hills before Halfa Pas v 
2 at the mouth of the Ousseltia Valley. E 
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A PMS&T explains the workings of an SCR-694 to a group of third year ROTC stu 


dents. 


So You’re a PMS&T 


By Colonel Alfred E. McKenney 


GOING ON ROTC DUTY? FINE. BUT YOU 
ought to consider a few of the many 
angles before you arrive on the campus; 
angles that will help fit you into college 
life. As an officer on college duty with 
the ROTC you must not only be “an 
othcer and a gentleman by Act of Con 
gress’ but also “a gentleman and a 
scholar,” and a capable teacher. That 
last requirement is important. Teaching 
is a challenge. You must know your 
work, know it well, and know how to 
teach what you know to others. But you 
cant forget either that you are a repre- 
sentative—an ambassador, so to speak— 
of the Army. 


Chere are other important qualifica- 
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tions. You must be interested in young 
Americans, sympathetic, and believe in 
the ROTC program. Obviously, not all 
officers of the Army are suited for duty 
with the ROTC. However, like most of 
ficers, you will find it challenging and 
if you measure up to the challenge your 
personal and professional life will be en 
riched. 

Your mission is twofold: first, to lay 
the foundations of intelligent citizenship 
within the student and to give him such 
basic military training as will be of bene 
fit to himself and to the military service 
if he becomes a member of the service 
and, secondly, to produce junior officers 
who have the qualities and attributes 
essential to their progressive and con 
tinued development as officers of the 
Army of the United States. 


Privilege and Responsibility 


College duty is both a real privilege 
and a tremendous responsibility. There 
is in college today a thoughtful and 
“mature” young America, ready t » be 
molded, guided and shaped into “ee 


ship. There's nothing wrong with this 
young America; he’s eager to learn and 
progress. As a future leader he must be 
disciplined to fulfill his obligations and 
to meet adequately the tasks of citizen 
ship. 

Young America is not taking his but 
dens lightly. In your work you will find, 
just as I did, that even when given such 
“heavy” subjects as “The World Mili 
tary Situation” or “Military Problems of 
the United States” he will produce many 
well-written, thought-provoking papers 
and many clear-cut deductions presented 
from the platform. Young America can 
be led, but he draws his own conclusions 
and makes his own decisions, and after 
all that is what makes America great. 
General Eisenhower showed what the 
ROTC can do in this message to ROTC 
students: 


College trains leaders for tomorrow. 
Your academic curriculum will provide 
the background of knowledge essential 
to effective leadership, but actual prac 
tice in leading others is of inestimable 
value. While you may gain experience 
in this direction on athletic teams and 
in various class and campus activities, 
the ROTC is a ready-made course, de 
signed and perfected to develop the 
qualities of leadership required in both 
military and civil enterprise. 


During World War Il ROTC gradu 
ates served in the various ranks from 
second lieutenant to brigadier general. 


By 1941 the ROTC had produced ap 


proximately 120,000 reserve ofhcers. 


Early Enthusiasm 


Now let's assume that you have been 
ordered to a college with an ROTC unit. 
You have arrived at the college town, 
put up at a decent ‘elie: if you can find 
a room—and have made your call on the 
President. You're enthusiastic and ready 
to make every eligible student into a sol 
dier. Better hold up a bit there. It may 
be a shock, but you'll soon learn that 
these students have come to college for 
very definite purposes—and soldiering 
isn’t one of them. They intend to become 
engineers, lawyers, businessmen or, per 
haps, teachers, They haven't come to be 
made into professional soldiers or ofh 
cers. Johnny Jones is spending his or 
someone else’s money to major In chem 
istry, not ROTC. Here is where your 
enthusiasm can have full sweep. You 
are going to have to show Johnny Jones 
how he can become a reserve ofhcer 
without disturbing his college majors. 
To convince him you will have to show 
him the advantages of ROTC training 
Show him that regardless of the busi 
ness or profession for which he is pre 
paring, in later life he will find that few 
of his studies will have been more help 
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ful to him in reaching the top of his 
chosen field than the leadership he 
learned in ROTC. Show him the ad 
vantages of becoming a reserve officer 
with a commission in his hip pocket 
‘just in case.” The urgent need for intel- 
ligent and well-trained citizen-ofhcers 
cannot be overemphasized. And so be 
as persuasive as possible. One of our 
leaders, General Devers, the Command- 
ing General of Army Field Forces, put 
it this way 


As an ROTC graduate, and member 
of the Organized Reserve Corps, he will 
also share with his fellow officers the 
satisfaction of serving as an integral 
part of his country’s citizen soldiery 
and of contributing to national security 
and world peace. If, despite our efforts, 
peace should not endure, he would be 
ready to discharge his duty to his coun- 
try at a level consistent with his capa- 
bilities as a leader. 


Campus Facilities 
Perhaps the ROTC offices and the 


classrooms and the facilities for drill 
aren't what you think they should be. 
But before you write in to headquarters 
about it, remember that there may be 
restrictions and limitations as to build- 
ing funds and space that you do not 
fully understand. Colleges are crowded 
as never before. So there may be a 
very good reason that crowded base- 
ment classroom was assigned to you. 
Maybe it would be a good idea to make 
a survey of the campus. Perhaps you 
can uncover other facilities or more 
conclusively and definitely prove your 
need for something better. Do this before 


you call on the President. Then when 
you do see him be prepared to present 
some constructive suggestions. He'll ap- 
preciate your interest and know that 
you are trying. Every department of the 
college has probably bothered him about 
more space and facilities. 

I don’t mean that the Military Sci- 
ence department should have less than 
its share of suitable classrooms, labora- 
tory space or facilities for drill. The 
facilities for the Military Science de- 
partment should be on a par with those 
of other departments. Many students 
judge the worth of a course or depart- 
ment by the classroom and facilities. If 
you have your share of facilities then 
that will have to do for the time being 
unless you can get the institution to 
wangle a temporary building for you 
from the War Assets Administration. 


Orient the Faculty 

You will find that some of the pro- 
fessors know very little about the ROTC 
or “drill,” as many of them call it. The 
purpose of the ROTC, its aims, and its 
courses are too little understood. Some- 
times these professors are new on the 
faculty, but frequently this lack of 
knowledge is the fault of the Army in- 
structor. It is your job to enlighten the 
faculty and to show them that the RO 
TC work is on a college level just as 
theirs is, and that its curriculum, pre- 
pared by civilian educators and Army 
officers, is broad in scope and has much 
to commend it. Perhaps in the past some 
of the ROTC work has not been on 
collegiate level. We know that since the 
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war there have not been suitabl. ROTC 
texts, or any texts at all for many syh 
jects, and that some equipment bas been 
slow in arriving. You can assure vour 
fellow faculty members that this situs 
tion is being rapidly improved. 

How can you go about this orientation 
of the faculty, this enlightenment? Hoy 
can you sell yourself and your product? 
There is no set way. It depends on the 
institution. At one college the exhibition 
of examples of the work of the various 
ROTC classes helped. This instructo; 
didn’t put on a snappy close order drill 
or show elementary gun drill; he made 
display of the notebooks that his classe 
had kept during the course in map read. 
ing, showed how trigonometry was used 
in machine-gun laying, and the methods 
used in teaching hygiene and first aid 
At a “County Fair” put on by an Agri 
cultural College, the ROTC at that in 
stitution prepared a large booth and in 
it displayed aerial photographs of the 
vicinity, a well-prepared sand table i) 
lustrating field fortifications, various 
training aids, and a combined sketch 
showing the entire college farm with its 
hundreds of acres. At this particular ex 
hibition, the combined sketch made « 
a scale of 1:5000 and a large board show 
ing many types of knots and their pos 
sible uses drew the most attention. 

At another institution, the head of 
the Psychology department engaged the 
PMS&T in a casual conversation. |: 
gave the Army man a chance to talk 
about psychological warfare and how it 
had actually worked in combat zones 
The psychologist became interested and 
invited a member of the ROTC faculty 
to talk on psychological warfare to a class 
in advanced psychology. Certainly this 
group ‘and its professor learned about 
the ROTC program. The more the fac 
ulty knows about the ROTC and sees 
the level of the instruction that it gives. 
the more support it can expect at faculty 
meetings and in credits granted toward 
graduation. 

Join in School Affairs 

As the college year progresses, you 
wil! want to become, and must become, 
an active member of the college faculty 
Just because you will be on the campus 
for only a few years doesn’t mean that 
you aren't a full-fledged faculty mem 
ber while you are there. You have the 
same “rights, privileges and _ respons: 
bilities” as other members of the faculty. 
Attend the faculty meetings and, if the 
occasion demands, take an active part in 
them. Look forward to being placed on 
faculty committees; support the college 
administration. The social and academic 
obligations are incumbent upon you * 
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pon other members of the faculty. It’s 
noi so good to have the ROTC faculty 
it together at ball games, gang together 
and become a 
group unto themselves at faculty parties. 


Learn the interests of the other protes 


the college socials, 


ws and try to meet them more than 
alfway. By participating in college 
ictivities, you will not only enjoy your 
detail but will make many firm and 
isting friendships. 

You may find that your college or 
university is heavy with ivy-on-its-walls 
tradition. If so, learn what these tra- 
ditions are, how they came about, and 
he part they play in college life. Not 
nly can you draw upon this material 
your work, but its knowledge will 
help you to become a real part of the 
college. Learn the Alma Mater and 
the courtesy rendered when it and, 
perhaps, other college songs are played 
ir sung. 


Be Thorough in Class Work 


\s a college teacher you will have 
your work compared with that of ex- 
perts, but don’t let that worry you too 
much. As an Army officer you have 
pt a already done considerable 
teacl — You'll have to study continu- 

. It is axiomatic that you can’t pre- 

ent a subject properly unless you know 
noroughly, and understand its minute 
details. Ignorance in the college class- 
om cannot be sheltered under a mantle 
verbosity or a heavy voice. 
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Rotation of command gives ROTC students practical leadership experience 


You must be completely familiar with 
Unlike 


most professors you will, during the 


the subject you are teaching. 


college year, be teaching sxveral sub 
jects. Remember that the v alue of your 
instruction depends largely on the faith 
that the students have in your mastery 
of the subject. Therefore, you must be 
saturated with your subject and _ this 
necessary saturation cannot be accom- 
plished by merely studying one book, 
or just keeping ahead of the = 
All reference texts must be studied, 
well as other pertinent material. rhe 
maximum use should be made of the 
Intelligence Bulletins, the INFANTRY 
JournaL, and other service journals. 
“Combat Lessons” should be used freely 
as they furnish much valuable material 
from actual combat zones. The students 
who are veterans will be able to add a 
= deal to many of the ROTC courses 
by relating incidents that happened in 
a particular campaign or to a particular 
outfit. It is best to arrange these talks 
before the class meets so that they will 
be pertinent and so that charts or other 
training aids may be prepared. Occasion- 
ally, you may be able to get a speaker 
from a veterans organization, or from 
the community, who may be able to 
throw much interesting light on the 
subject being taught. Combat narratives 
add emphasis to your principles, pro- 
vided the narratives have definite points 
of illustration. 

The department or college of edu- 









cation will be interested in IM 21-250 


and your teaching methods. Its protes 
sors will be of considerable service to 
you and perhaps you can help them. 
hey will be able to give you some help 
ful suggestions on methods of instruc 
tion and the planning and make-up of 
tests. [They can suggest reference texts 
on the general subject of teaching and 
on the instruction of college students. 
Show them the well-illustrated manu 
als used in the Army such as FM 21-25 
Elementary Map and Aerial Photo- 
graph Reading) and Training Film 

295 (Military Training—Methods of 
Instruction) for their survey and possi 
ble use. During the past year, one pro 
fessor of chemistry considered the film 
asked that it be 
shown to his future chemistry teachers. 


so excellent that he 


The pedagogical group will also be in 
terested in the Army Graphic Training 
\ids, film strips, and other visual aids 
that have been furnished you or that 
you have prepared. This should all lead 
to a close tie-in with the professors of 


Education. 


Be a Leader 


You will soon learn, if you don't al 
ready know it, that college students are 
bright. You can’t fool college men, but 
you can make a fool of yourself. Ele 
ments of leadership, 
hardly be mentioned to an 


however, need 
Army of 
ficer. Here’s a chance to use all the ele 
ments. You may, as a teacher, have the 
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ROTC students with wartime experience can brighten a lesson period with a 
personal experience account if it is apropos and carefully prepared before class. 


floor, but the students expect you to be 
fair, impartial, and just No student will 
de m ind more \ sense ot humor isa real 
ysset to every teacher. Comenius advo 
cated humor as a part of education some 
three centuries ago. Play no favorites 
and be ready at all times to help and 
issist any student. There is no place tor 
arcasm or ridicule in teaching. Never 
go to class unless you are prepared. If 
the class “stumps” you, tell them so, but 
also tell them that you'll have the answer 
for them at the next session. Don’t let 
a few of your pupils draw you away 
from your lesson. They'll try you out 
in several ways. Maybe it is rather nice 
to tell them what you did in Italy. If 
you can illustrate a point by telling of 
an incident, good; but if not, stick to 
the lesson. Students really don’t go for 
heroics. Don’t think that by cutting a 
period short or by giving an easy exam 
that you have gained their favor. They 
know, though they may be happy to be 
free ten minutes early, that you haven't 
fulfilled your obligation as a teacher 
when you cut the period short. They 
know, too, what constitutes a reasonable 
exam. They're experts in taking exams. 

The students are interested in their 
grades and in their standing. So you 
must be interested in the progress of 
each individual. Watch your grading; 
it must be consistent. The students will 
compare their grades. When you pre- 
pare an examination answer the ques- 
tions yourself before you give it, using 
the same text or materials the students 
had for study. Ask one of your associ- 
ates to go over your test. He will prob- 
ably spot ambiguities or parts that may 
be misinterpreted. If the majority of the 
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class fails a part of the test, it really 
is the instructor who has failed. Every 
paper worth being called for in class is 
worth being graded carefully and re 
turned to the student, or being discussed 
in class. Tests are, or should be, learning 
as well as measuring devices. 


Build up the ROTC Program 


Academic credit for ROTC courses 
is not always granted as credit applicable 
toward graduation. Some students are 
likely to think, therefore, that ROTC 
work is not of sufficiently high caliber 
to warrant the granting of credit, or that 
the work is not on a par with other 
academic instruction offered by the col- 





lege. If that is true in your « 
to get it changed. At some techn 
professional institutions, credits 


not 
given toward graduation, but it should 
be clearly indicated to the studen: bod, 
that the failure to grant the credit is no; 
because of the caliber of the ROTC pro 
gram. This could be noted in the college 


catalog. If your college does not 
full credit, go to work on it. Show the 
committee charged with the granting of 
credits your program of instructior 
training objectives, your subject sched 
ules, and your lesson plans. Invit: 
to your classes where they can obser 
the type and level of instruction. Give 
them copies of quizzes and examinations 
Tell them of the extra six weeks of in 
struction that the Advanced ROTC sty 
dent receives at summer camp. Gi 
them copies of your reference materials 
especially TM 21-250, one of your prin 
cipal references on instruction. Exhibit 
your training aids. At one college last 
year the PMS&T showed the President 
of the college the kind of ROTC ma 
terial just outlined. The upshot was that 
he was made a member of the accredita 
tion committee of the college. 


Advanced Students 


The advanced course students should 
be carefully selected. Every prospect for 
advanced work should be told about his 
responsibilities and obligations. A stu 
dent who enrolls solely for the monthly 
monetary allowance will be worth ver 
little. I don’t mean that the prospective 
advanced course student need be over 
enthusiastic about the ROTC Program 


The best prospects are men who have 





Classrooms are crowded and the best facilities aren’t always available. This class 
is meeting in the gallery range. 
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ential qualities of leadership and 


- il] become more interested as the 
‘ progresses. To accept students 
for the advanced course when it is 


doubtful that they will pass the physical 
examination given at the summer camp 

fore being commissioned is unfair 
to both the government and the student. 
Don't try to evade the physical examina- 

n requirements, although you can, of 
course, make allowance for defects 
which can be corrected. 

\n advanced course student who is 
dropped because of failure to do the 
work in college, or returned to his home 
from summer camp, is a reflection on the 
instructor who selected him for the ad- 
vanced work. Once it becomes apparent 
that a student is going to fail the course, 
drop him. The sooner he enrolls for 
another course, the better for him and 
the unit. 

You may find a student military so- 
ciety, fraternity or club at the institu- 
tion. This organization can be a big 
help in ROTC gatherings outside of 
class hours, in bringing speakers to the 
campus, in social affairs, in fostering the 
rile team, and in many other ways. It 
can be a hindrance, too. At one college 
such a group held a pledge ceremony 
during a formal dance. Some cadet of- 
ficers were selected to join the society, 
others were not. Needless to say the 
cadet oficers who were not chosen were 
embarrassed. Though the Military De- 
partment had nothing to do with the 
pledging, it got the blame because it 
was the sponsor of the society. If there 
is such a society on the campus, all ad- 
vanced course students and all cadet of- 


ficers should be eligible for membership. 


Arms and Equipment 


hough the institution is responsible 
for the safekeeping of arms and equip- 
ment you have a real obligation in this 
respect. Your department is the using 
agency and every effort must be made to 
protect the interests of the college and 
the government. Army Regulations 145- 
20 requires you to advise the college au- 
thorities regarding all regulations and 
orders pertaining to the precautions to 
be taken to prevent arms, ammunition 
and equipment from being improperly 
used, or from falling into the hands of 
irresponsible persons, or from __ loss 
through theft, fire or similar causes. It 
also says that in case of non-compliance 
you are to report the facts to higher au- 
thority. Timely advice and assistance to 
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the Property Custodian of the college 
by the PMS&T will be appreciated. 
Frequently the Property Custodian has 
so many other duties that he cannot be 
expected to keep posted on all regula- 
tions and their changes. In such cases it 
is the duty of the PMS&T to guide, as- 
sist, and to make proper recommenda- 
tions. 


Join the Community 


If you are stationed in a typical col- 
lege community rather than a large city, 
you can become a definite part of the 
community. You should welcome the 
opportunity. It will give you a chance 
to advance the cause of the Army. It 
will also give you an opportunity to in- 
crease your circle of acquaintances. The 
way you live will be noted by the people 
of a college community long before you 
know very much about them. The Army 
will be judged by the townspeoples’ 
opinion of you. Although you are an in- 
dividual, you reflect the entire Army. 
The people of the community will prob- 
ably come to you for assistance in help- 
ing in many community affairs. Perhaps 
you will be asked to marshal the Armis- 
tice Day parade or called upon as the 
Memorial Day speaker. ‘The Boy Scouts 
may turn to you for someone to conduct 
a short course in the use of the compass 
and how to read a map. They may even 
ask you to explain jet propulsion. 

You have an opportunity to make 
your office a real link between the Army 
and the community. This may all be 
extracurricular but it is well worth while 
and it certainly pays big dividends. You 
will be asked many questions concern- 
ing the services and military training. 
You ought to be familiar with such sub- 
jects as UMT and National Service Life 
Insurance and know where to put your 
finger on the latest reference material 
pertaining to such subjects as appoint- 
ment to the Military Academy, Return 
of Deceased Services Personnel, and 
the shipment of household goods over- 
seas. During the past year one PMS&T, 
by explaining Army forms, and doing a 
little telephoning, simplified the trans- 
portation of a “new” Army wife and 
baby to Germany. He received the fur- 
niture of another Army wife coming to 
live in the college town. Even a request 
to send a dress pattern to Japan didn't 
stop him. 


Center of Information 


You should encourage reserve officers 
to use your office and its resources. You 


can help these ofhcers apply for tours of 
active duty or for enrollment in corre 
spondence courses. You ought to get in 
close touch with the reserve group that 
meets in your vicinity. 

The Army appreciates the spirit of 
comradeship and cooperation extended 
by the various veterans’ organizations to 
the Army and to the ROTC. Such or- 
ganizations have provided plaques, cups 
and other awards, and have been gen 
erally helpful. In order to foster this 
attitude, you should let them know that 
you are ready to assist them in any way 
you can. Invite the members of the local 
organizations to some of your activities. 
Make the facilities of your office avail 
able to them. 


Stimulating Assignment 


Let's sum it up this way. There is now 
a greater need for highly trained citizens 
than ever before. We must have highly 
trained reserve officers to help maintain 
freedom in this world. It is desirable, 
therefore, to encourage the best students 
to enroll in the ROTC. You must re- 
member, though, that the students are 
in college primarily to become civilian 
leaders, not professional soldiers. Be im 
partial, fair and just in your dealings. 
Have a sense of humor and grow in 
your ability to get along with people. 
Make the townspeople happy that you 
have become a part of the community. 

The worth of the ROTC in supplying 
readily available trained leaders is ex- 
pressed in part in the Biennial Report 
of General Marshall in 1945: 


Though ROTC graduates composed 
twelve per cent of the war officers, its 
most important contribution was the 
immediate availability of its product. 
Just what we would have done in the 
first phases of mobilization and _train- 
ing without these men—I do not know. 
I do know that our plans would have 
had to be greatly curtailed and the ces- 
sation of hostilities on the European 
front would have been delayed accord- 
ingly. We must enlarge and strengthen 
the system. 


So, teach and guide, and enjoy the 
detail. It’s mentally stimulating, it calls 
for your best efforts and for ingenuity 
and real ability. Remember the value 
and importance of the ROTC in the 
college and its place in National De- 
fense. Your students who have gained 
skill, self-confidence, pride and the ele 
ments of leadership are the reward for 
your work. 
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MA Beers and the 
Motorized Infantry 


By E. 8S. Glenn 


ly ALL STARTED BECAUSE THE SECOND 
Lieutenant wanted to be dashing and 
felt frustrated, since there would be no 
dashing for him as long as rifle platoons 
were not motorized. So, although we are 
teetotalers, all the four of us, we de 
cided to meet in a little place where 
they served potato chips and a little 
beer, for the sole purpose of soothing 
the Second Lieutenant's wounded feel 
ings. 

“Sorry to disappoint you, George," 
said the Captain, “but the Infantry is not 
going to be motorized any further. It just 
isn't. L have it from a very good friend 
of mine who is on intimate terms with 
all the important people.” 

“Miss L. Rumor?” asked the Major. 

“Herself,” gravely nodded the Cap 
tain. 

“Captain,” said the Master Sergeant, 
who, being the fattest, presided, “you 
go too fast. After all it isn’t whisky we 
are drinking, it’s beer. Let's have some 
considered opinions.” 

“Well,” said the Captain, “we can 
always begin with the question of gas. 
Just think where we would be if each 
Infantry outfit burned as much of it as 
a bunch of tankers.” 

“That,” answered the Major, “doesn’t 
apply to the Army of the United States. 
We are the richest country in the world 
and therefore it is in our interest to 
make armies as expensive as possible; 
it will make it more difficult for the 
other countries to compete with us.” 

“Thei.,” said the Captain, “take the 
question of manpower. The more driv 
ers and assistant drivers you will have, 
the fewer riflemen on the firing line.” 

“Again,” said the Major, “it is not in 
our interest to insist on economy of man 
power. Take a look at our potential 
enemies .. .” 

“Ts, ts,-Major,” interrupted the Master 
Sergeant. “Please don’t forget that we 
haven't an enemy in the world, and in 
addition the principle of unanimity in 
the Security Council makes war on 
earth entirely impossible.” 
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What kind of vehicle for the rifle 


platoon? 


“You seem to forget the men from 
Mars, Sergeant O’Stanislawski,” said 
the Major severely. 

“Mister O’Stanislawski, if you don’t 
mind,” answered the Master Sergeant. 
“You wouldn't be thinking of the Mar- 
tian country of Aissur, would you.” 

“I would,” said the Major, and I am. 
They have already begun to toss people 
out of windows over there and that is 
a sure sign that they intend to become 
rambunctious. 

“Well, as you know, that country of 
Aissur is less industrialized than the 
United States but has a population fifty 
per cent greater. In addition the com- 
paratively low degree of their industrial- 
ization makes it possible for them to in- 
corporate a higher proportion of their 
manpower into the Army. 

“We can expect that they will have 
three times more troops than we. There- 
fore the only way to win is to have four 
times as much firepower per man as they 
do.” 

“I hardly see how you will get that 
out of trucks,” objected the Captain. 

“Well,” said the Major, “mobility 
compensates for the lack of numbers. 
After all one doesn’t need to be numeri- 
ally superior everywhere, but only at 
the right time and in the right place.” 

“There is also something else,” added 
the Master Sergeant. “In the last war 
whenever we had to get a move on we 
had some QM trucks pick up the Infan- 
try. It's a good arrangement as long as the 
war goes more or less your way and you 
have either a solid front or else a solid 








armored screen behind whic 
erate. 

“The picture changes, howe, 
you get some enemy armor in y ur rea, 
Very rapidly it becomes impossible ; 
rendezvous with your trucks which , 
getting shot up somewhere else. The, 
since there is no time to lose a; 
ever has to be done must be d 
these elements which have their orgay 
ic means of transportation take off |jl 
ruptured ducks and you lose them a\ 

“And don’t think that I am inventiy 
an unusual situation. The plains of 
Aissur are too vast for continuous fron» 
and the Aissurians are great specialis 
of infiltration and guerrilla warfare, 

“That,” said the Captain, “is just th 
argument | need. If I had organic truck, 
in my company I would always have : 
detach one third of my rifle strength ; 
the rear, to protect the trucks agains 
your guerrillas.” 

“Why trucks?” asked the Second 
Lieutenant. “Couldn’t we have comb 
vehicles capable of taking care of then 
selves?” 

“That,” said the Captain, “would b 
going too far. After all the Infantry | 
the arm that hikes. Don’t forget tha 
they motorized the Cavalry because j 
got mixed up with a bunch of horses in 
the first place.” 

“When I was in the Frankolakian 
Army in the Balkan war,” said the Mas 
ter Sergeant, “someone tried a det 
nition of the infantry that didn’t men 
tion marching. They said that the In 
fantry was firepower that maneuvered 
firepower in motion, so to speak.” 

The Second Lieutenant raised his 
hand with the palm extended fiat, then 
whistling loudly between his teeth, hx 
let his hand dive over the table, up 
setting a salt shaker in the motion. 

“What, drunk on six beers, George’ 
asked the Captain. 

“P47,” explained the Second Liew 
tenant. “It has firepower and it moves 
The future weapon of my rifle platoon 

“Order, order,” frowned the Major 
who had acquired a serious turn of mind 
ever since the day when he was allowed 
in the lobby of the Imperial Hotel in 
Tokyo. “O’Stanislawski’s definition isn' 
wrong but merely incomplete. Let's sa) 
that the Infantry is firepower capable o! 
maneuvering, conquering and occup) 
ing the terrain. That's one thing w 
should keep in mind. The other is that 
American units must outclass simil’ 
units of any potential enemy from th 
point of view of firepower.” 

“Waiter, make mine a boilermaker 
exploded the Captain. “I see what you 
guys are driving at. A sort of Armored 
Infantry. Why not say it frankly.” 
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jl.” said the Second Lieutenant, 
“| have heard that all the Armored di- 
commanders complained that they 
;dn't have enough Infantry and all the 


quik 

infantry division commanders com- 
olained that they didn’t have enough 
ae [hey say that General Bradley's 


sion was that we should have a 
type of division combining both 


Gentlemen, gentlemen,” said the 
Master Sergeant, banging his seidel on 
the table, “as chairman I must ask you 
to refrain from rash conclusions, whether 

| personal or of a tactical nature. 
~. re is one point on which I believe we 
have agreed. To wit: 

Considering that all the elements of 
the Infantry should have identical stra 
tegic and tactical mobility, 

‘and that the U.S. Army should com 
pensate by superior firepower and su- 
perior mobility a possible inferiority in 
numbe rs, 

“the four beers sitting in Assembly 
resolve what follows: 

‘the rifle elements shall be provided 
with organic transportation capable of 
the same mobility on and off the battle- 
field as that of the vehicles, whatever 
they may be, affected to the support and 
weapons elements of the Infantry.” 

“I object,” yelled the Captain, “you 
have admitted that Infantry must ma- 


neuver: how will your motorized In- 
fantry maneuver in mountainous ter- 
rain? 


“And how will your unmotorized In- 
fantry maneuver in the plains?” 

“We will cross that bridge when we 
come to it...” 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen,” said the 
Master Sergeant soothingly, “let's leave 
the bridges to the Engineers and special 
types of terrain to a special bull session. 
Right now let's try and find out what 
type of vehic le George will do his dash- 
ing in. 

“In the first place,” said the Captain, 
“if you insist on burdening me with ve- 
hicles, | want them small enough and 
low enough to be able to take cover in 
declivities somewhat less important than 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. In 
the second place if 1 must carry my 
men on your hellblessed vehicles I don’t 
want to be forced to dismount them 
every time some sniper fires a couple of 
slugs in the distance. In the third place 
don’t want to be roadbound, and I 

vant the vehicles to stay close enough to 
the fight so that i won't forget that | 
have them.” 

‘The first,” said the Second Lieuten 
ant, “means a low silhouette, the second 


means armor and the third means tracked 
vehicles. 
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“lL would add something else,” said 
the Master Sergeant. “If your vehicles 
are small-arms proof they should also 
be fragment proof. And that, since the 
VT fuse, means an armored roof.” 

“I give up,” said the Captain, swal 
lowing half of the contents of his seidel 
in one gulp. “Why not submarine type 
escape hatches?” 

“Problems,” said the Major senten 
tiously, “are made to be solved. If a cer 
tain type of vehicle is considered tac- 
tically useful or necessary it can always 
be designed. And | will add that the 
specifications must be based solely on 
tactical considerations: it is up to Ord- 
nance and the industry to take care of 
the technical side of the question.” 

“Why not overhead hinged doors?” 
asked the Master Sergeant. 

“Why not a boilermaker?” 
the Captain. 

The Major made a little impatient 
gesture with his seidel, as if he were 
brushing all the difficulties aside. The 
Second Lieutenant wiped the Major’: 
beer out of his eyes and prepared to 
listen with religious fervor. 

“Each vehicle,” said the Major, 
“should carry a squad. The Infantry- 
men should be carried in the rear of 
the vehicle, so as to be partly covered 
when dismounting. . : 

“This,” said the Master Sergeant, “is 
a pity! It is easier to design a low sil- 
houette vehicle with the engine in the 
rear.” 

“There must be a door on each side,” 
continued the Major, “in addition to the 
rear door. We must get used to the idea 
that the Infantry would take to its legs 
as late as possible.” 

“Shouldn't each vehicle carry a ba- 
zooka>?” asked the Second Lieutenant. 

“It should,” answered the Major, 
“and, since the bazooka is a weapon to 
be used only under special circum- 
stances, we can do without a special ba- 
zooka team in your platoon.” 

“As long as you don’t do away with 
the riflemen 1 am surprised, | mean 
satishied,” said the Captain. 

“There is another thing that just oc- 
curred to me,” said the Master Sergeant. 
“In all probability the carriers will have 

an antiaircraft caliber .50 machine gun. 
It seems to be a pity to use those -power- 

ful weapons for secondary tasks only. 
Couldn’t they be fired against ground 
targets?” 

“They should,” said the Major. “If 
we adapted periscopic aiming devices 
such as the Krauts used on their assault 
guns and in foxholes, we could fire them 
against ground targets without showing 
our noses above the hull. 

“I would even go further than that. 


moaned 


The utilization of armored carriers as 
combat vehicles shouldn't be exceptional 
but normal. In the offense they would 
protect the flanks of the dismounted In- 
fantry, fire through the intervals be- 
tween rifle platoons and, under favor 
able circumstances, use their heavy ma 
chine guns for indirect fire. . . .” 

“Good,” sighed the Master Sergeant, 
“there is nothing more unpleasant to 
the enemy than long-range indirect 
heavy machine-gun fire.” 

“The same indirect fire,” continued 
the Major, “is even easier to use in de- 
fensive situations. In addition the car- 
riers could be used as a second line of 
defense, and even, in delaying missions, 
leapt rog with the rifle element. 

“In practice,” said the Captain, “you 
would have an armored car platoon at- 
tached to each rifle platoon. How about 
the problem of command?” 

“Il think,” answered the Major, “that 
the carriers should be under the direct 
command of the platoon sergeant. But 
if you want to follow the example . . .” 

“I don’t want to follow the example,” 


interrupted the Captain, “I want a 
boilermaker.” 

“.. . of the recon and of the para- 
troopers,” continued the Major imper- 


turbably, “you can have two oflicers per 
platoon and make ( 
tenant. 


George a first lieu- 
The country needs more gentle- 
men and the economic situation can 
only be improved by increased demand 
for pink broadcloth.” 

“There is one thing you seem to have 
forgotten, gentlemen,” said the Master 
Sergeant. “Even more than new officers 
your new organization will need a non- 
dismountable gunner 
driver per vehicle.” 

“O.K., ” said the C: ap- 
tain, “but I still wonder what you will 
do with your carriers when the 
comes to dig in.” 

admit,” said the Major, “that car- 
riers would be slightly useless in trench 
wartare. However the use of field forti- 
fications should be an exception for us. 
Anyone can afford a pick and shovel 
but only the U.S. can afford full motor 
ization. Don’t let’s cheapen ourselves.” 

“Can you always impose your mobile 
warfare on the asked the 
Master Sergeant. 

“You can,” answered the Major, “if 
you are mobile enough to strike him 
where and when you choose and if you 
have firepower to cave in his defenses.” 

“And I suppose, Sir,” asked the Sec- 
ond Lieutenant, “that in the ( Company 
and up we will follow the T/O and 
T/E of the Armored Infantry?” 

“That,” said the Major, “is the $64 
question.” 


and _ assistant 


you W ise guys, 


time 


enemy? 
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THE NEW ARTICLES OF WAR |. 


By Colonel Frederick Bernays Wiener 


Here's a lucid explanation of the new Articles of War, by the 
author of “Military Justice for the Field Soldier’ and “A Practical 


Manual of Martial Law.” 


This article, considerably expanded 


with a comparative text of new and old Articles of War is being 


published in book form by the Infantry Journa’ Press. 


[irLE U0 OF THE SELECTIVE SERVICE 
Act of 1948, approved June 24, 1948, 
amends over one-third of the existing 
Articles of War and effects changes in 
the status and the promotion rights of 
The Judge Advocate General’s Depart- 
ment (renamed The Judge Advocate 
General's Corps). Its provisions become 
effective on 1 February 1949. These 
new Articles of War will be explained 
and implemented in detail in the new 
edition of the Manual for Courts-Martial 
now in process of preparation. What fol 
lows is primarily an exposition of the 
changes made by Congress, pointing 
out the differences as compared with 
existing law. 

The new revision is an outgrowth of 
the criticism of the administration of 
military justice during World War IL, 
just as the 1920 revision followed similar 
criticism arising out of World War 
1. In both instances, however, the 
changes made have been evolutionary 
rather than revolutionary. The 1948 
amendments do not separate courts from 
command, but they provide, as will be 
pointed out in detail below, for far more 
participation by legally trained personnel 
in the conduct of trials and of pre- and 
post-trial procedure; they retain the sys- 
tem of review by appointing authorities 
but eliminate confirmation by field com- 
manders, vesting the confirming power 
Cin all except presidential cases) either 
in the Secretary of the Army or in agen- 
cies established in The Judge Advocate 
General's Office; they retain the now fa- 
miliar Boards of Review but provide also 
for Judicial Councils normally composed 
of only general officers; they make en- 
listed men eligible to sit on courts, with 
certain qualifications, but only at the 
option of the accused; and they provide 
a separate promotion list for officers of 
the JAG Corps, and give JAs certain 
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statutory rights with respect to access 
and channels of communication, but do 
not establish them as a completely au- 
tonomous body of untouchables within 
the Army. 

It is doubtless fair to say that the bill 
as passed represents a compromise be- 
tween conflicting views, and that, as is 
usual in all cases of compromise, no 
single point of view will be completely 
satisfied by the result. The bar associa- 
tions, who argued vigorously for the 
complete separation of military justice 
from command, a separation as complete 
as that between the Presidency and the 
Federal Judiciary, are already bursting 
into print, charging that the revision 
is inadequate. Those who believed, 
whether from instinct or experience, 
that the 1920 Articles of War repre- 
sented the best of all possible systems, 
are privately grumbling that the Army is 
now hamstrung and tangled up with 
lawyers. There is probably universal 
agreement that some of the changes rep- 
resent a distinct improvement. What 
the ultimate effect of the revision will 
be, no one of course can now predict, 
least of all before the appearance of the 
new MCM. But it may be ventured as 
one man’s opinion—and I do not purport 
to voice any views but my own'—that 
the new AWs will work satisfactorily 
in the hands of trained personnel, CGs 
therein included, and that they will not 
work, well or otherwise, in the hands of 
untrained personnel. Congress can re- 
write the AWs annually. But Congress 
cannot legislate either the desire to do 
justice or the ability and knowledge 
necessary for the doing of justice. Those 





*If anyone is interested in my previous slants 
on this military justice business, he can find 
them fully set forth in The Court-Martial Sys- 
tem, INFANTRY JOURNAL, January, February, 
and March, 1947. 


are qualities that must be studied, taught 
—and learned. 


Appointment of Courts-Martial 


The new AWSs retain the basic prin 
ciple, traditional in our service since the 
Continental Articles of War of 1775 
and in the British service long before 
then, that courts-martial are to be ap 
pointed by commanding officers. Nevw 
AW 8 broadens the categories author 
ized to appoint GCMs, in the absence of 
specific authorization by the President, 
by adding COs of army groups, COs of 
units of the ground forces corresponding 
to anything in size from an army group 
to a separate brigade, and the CO ol 
any command to which a member of the 
JAGD?* is assigned as Staff JA. The old 
limitation forbidding the Superintend 
ent of the Military Academy to appoint 
a GCM for the trial of an officer is elimi 
nated by new AW 12; that provision 
may have had some justification when 
the superintendent was an Engineer off 
cer, in the days when Engineers were 
staff and not line, or even when he was 
a First Lieutenant having the local rank 
of Colonel,* but as of today, when he is 
normally a particularly two-fisted two 
star general, it just didn’t make sense 
The language of AW 9, with reference 
to the appointment of SCMs, is similarly 
broadened to expand the categories o! 
appointing authorities. 


*"Not a misprint. It is “JAG Department 
throughout the revised AWs, and “JAG Corps 
in the remaining sections of the law! 

*From 1802 until 1866, the selection of the 
Superintendents of the Military Academy w# 
confined to the Corps of Engineers; not unt! 
the latter year was it opened to the entire Army 
In August 1898, 1st Lieut. Albert L. Mills, |s 
Cavalry, was appointed Superintendent. Undes 
an Act passed in 1858—still on the books— 
the appointment entitled him to the local rank 
of Colonel. of Engineers. 
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Jurisdiction of SCM 


jurisdiction of special courts 
| is enlarged, so that officers are 
sow triable by SCM, without any power 
n t President to exempt them from 
rial. Prior to 1943 no person above 
che grade of master sergeant could be so 
nd since 1943 only commissioned 
have been exempt. New AW 13, 
by eliminating the power to exempt, will 
oreatly simplify the handling of minor 
affenses committed by officers which are 
too serious for action under AW 104 
and which still would not justify dis- 


, ] 
missai. 


ae ed 


Onlv officers, warrant officers, and 
cadets at the Military Academy will now 


+ by law be exempt from the jurisdiction 


of summary courts, and a noncommis 


| sioned officer objecting to trial by Sum 


CM can now (new AW 14) be brought 
before such a court by the officer com- 
petent to appoint a special court-martial. 


B Up to now only the officer with GCM 


genes 


laces 


jurisdiction was able to do this. But the 
President still has exempting power as to 
ihe categories triable by Sum CM, and 
only the new Manual will show how far 
the exemptions will go in the future. 

At present, the first two grades are abso- 


| lutely exempt, while all above Pfc. and 
) below T/Sgt. can be brought before a 
> Sum CM by the officer with GCM juris- 
) diction over them. Par. 16, MCM.) 


aren 


Both the GCM and the SCM are now 


given power to adjudge a bad conduct 


i discharge, the SCM under very strict 


low . 


safeguards (which are considered be- 
And the GCM may in time of 
war, adjudge reduction to the grede of 


§ private in officer cases in lieu of dismissal 


‘new AW 44). There is, however, no 
specific provision for dismissal from tem- 
porary rank; apparently that must still be 
effected by reclassification or other ad- 
ministrative action. 


Forfeitures Under AW 104 


Punishment under AW 104 is slightly 
expanded so far as enlisted men are 
concerned,* but the power to impose for- 
feitures of pay on officers is drastically 
widened in several respects. First, it 


“New AW 104 now permits the imposition 
ot a combination of any of the punishments 
therein listed, without apportionment as here- 
totore. It clarifies the time provision; now it 
is “for not exceeding one week from the date 
imposed,” the italicized words being aimed at 
the illegal practice of imposing punishment for 
seven successive Sundays, and similar unauthor- 
ized inventions. Moreover, new AW 104 makes 
clear that. punishment thereunder is not a bar 
to a subsequent trial for any serious crime grow- 
ing out of the same omission and not properly 
punishable thereunder—this to curb the ten- 
Gency of some company commanders to insulate 
their miscreants from action by higher author- 
ity by acting promptly under AW 104. 
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may be exercised at any time; under the 
present law it is limited to “time of war 
or grave public emergency.” Second, it 
extends to warrant officers and to any 
officer below the grade of BG; at present 
warrant officers are exempt from any 
forfeiture, and only company grade ofh- 
cers could be so punished in time of war, 
etc. Third, the authority to impose for- 
feitures, now limited to COs of the grade 
of BG or better, is extended to any ofh- 
cer regardless of grade, who exercises 
GCM jurisdiction (but is denied even 
multi-starred generals without such juris- 
diction). Finally, the forfeiture, now 
limited to half a month’s pay for one 
month, can extend to half a month’s pay 
for three months. In short, just so long 
as the pocket nerve remains sensitive 
-and with most of the lads (and lassies) 
it is very sensitive indeed—new AW 104 
will pack a mighty wallop. Without 
question it will be a most effective dis- 
ciplinary sanction for unruly commis- 
sioned personnel. 

No doubt this power is subject to 
abuse, and no doubt in some hands it 
will be abused. But the officer sought to 
be punished still has the right to demand 
a trial by court-martial. Where the CO 
is arbitrary and the offense trivial, a 
court may well be more lenient than the 
Old Man. If, however, the officer con- 
cerned does not care to risk a trial, he 
cannot by accepting company punish- 
ment and thereafter appealing to higher 
authority argue out the question of his 
guilt or innocence; he can appeal only 
on the ground that the forfeiture was 
too stiff. 

My own view is that the danger of 
possible abuse is far outweighed by the 
salutary disciplinary features of the new 
provision, which for the first time give a 
CO a real means of dealing with his 
unruly boy majors and boy colonels. 
But of course neither new AW 104 nor 
any other provision of the old or new 
Articles makes legal the fines for not 
wearing neckties, etc., which were as- 
sessed without resort to trial or to action 
under AW 104 in certain NATO and 
ETO jurisdictions during the war. That 
procedure was simply illegal, period. 
And it may be noted here, just in case 
any CO gets ideas, that his power under 
AW 104 extends only to “persons of his 
command” and “a warrant officer or 
officer of his command.” . Visiting fire- 
men and lads from adjacent outfits can’t 


be dealt with under AW 104. 


Membership of Courts 


The outstanding change in this con- 
nection is the provision (new AW 4) 
making warrant officers eligible to sit on 


general and special courts for the trial of 
warrant officers and enlisted persons, 
and the provision (also in new AW 4) 
making enlisted persons competent to 
serve on GCMs and SCMs for the trial 
of enlisted persons “when requested in 
writing by the accused at any time prior 
to the convening of the court.” In that 
event, no enlisted person may, without 
his consent, be tried by a court whose 
membership does not include enlisted 
personnel to the number of at least 
one-third its total. However, new AW 
16 goes on to provide that “No enlisted 
person may sit as a member of a court- 
martial for the trial of another enlisted 
person who is assigned to the same com 
pany or corresponding military unit,” 
and, further, that “in no case shall a 
person in the military service, when it 
can be avoided, be tried by persons in- 
ferior to him in rank,” 

In other words, sergeants are to try 
privates, and not vice versa. Conse- 
quently it may be ventured with some 
degree of assurance that the ordinary GI 
Joe Cor GI Jane) will not make the 
request in writing mentioned in new 
AW 4, preferring to take his chance 
with softhearted young lieutenants or 
captains than with hard-boiled old ser- 
geants, and that, as to the guardhouse 
lawyers who have the matter angled 
otherwise, one experienced with EM on 
a court (assuming that these have been 
carefully selected CAW 4) as “best quali- 
fied for the duty by reason of age, 
training, experience, and judicial tem- 
perament”) will lead to no such further 
request in that command for some time 
to come. 

With reference to GCMs, new AW 8 
now provides in peremptory fashion that 
the law member must be a member of 
the JAGD or a duly admitted lawyer 
certified by The JAG and, further, that 
the court may not receive evidence or 
vote on finding or sentence in his ab- 
sence. At present he need not be either 
a JAGD officer or a lawyer, nor need he 
be present unless the appointing author 
ity has specifically so directed (par. 
38c, MCM). Moreover, as will be 
pointed out below, new AW 31 confers 
greater powers on the law member, who 
can no longer be overruled by the court 
on any interlocutory question. 

New AW 11 provides that, if avail- 
able, both the TJA and defense counsel 
of each GCM shall be officers of the 
JAGD or members of the bar; and that, 
if the TJA is either a JAGD officer or 
a member of the bar, the defense counsel 
must likewise be such. New AW 11 
further provides that no person who has 
been investigating officer in any case 
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shall subsequently act in the same case 
as a member of the prosecution, or as 
staff judge advocate, or, unless expressly 
requested by the as defense 
counsel. 


are similar limitations as to ofh- 


ace used, 


counsel or assistant defense 
There 
cers who have previously acted in other 
capacities in the same case, but the for- 
mer investigating officer is specifically 
mentioned at this point since that has 
been the dual status most frequently 


met with in the past. 


Procedure Prior to Trial 


New AW 16 provides that no person 
awaiting trial shall “be made subject to 
punishment or penalties other than con- 
finement prior to sentence on charges 
against aya While this was primarily 
aimed at the pre actice of imposing dis 
ciplinary training and hard labor while 
the accused was in the guardhouse 
trial, the language is broad 
enough to prohibit reduction to the 
ranks (and, presumably, reclassification 
before trial is had. The exact scope 
of the provision will not be known be 
fore publication of the new Manual. 

[he provisions as to the preferring, 
and forwarding of charges, and 
for pre-trial investigation have been 
transterred from AW 70 to new AW 46. 
The only material change is that the 
at the pre-trial investigation, 


awaiting 


service ; 


ace used, 
may have counsel if he so requests, civil 
counsel if he so provides, military coun- 
sel if reasonably available, otherwise, by 
counsel appointed by the officer exer- 
cising GCM jurisdiction over the com 
mand. Whether, in view of this change, 
pre-trial investigations in the future can 
still, in the language of the present 
Manual, be dignified, and 
military” (par. 35a), will depend in 
large measure on the competence and 
personality of the investigating officer. 

Certainly it suggests that, in the future, 
the investigating officer had better be a 
pretty able-bodied citizen. 

New AW 24 provides that “the use of 
coercion or unlawful influence in any 
manner whatsoever by any person to 
obtain any statement, admission or con- 
fession from any accused person or wit- 
ness” shall be a military offense, and 
enacts in positive form what had hith- 
erto been the accepted practice, viz., 


that 


“It shall be the duty of any person in 
obtaining any statement from an 
accused to advise him that he does 
not have to make any statement at 
all regarding the offense of which 
he is accused or being investigated, 
and that any statement by the ac- 
cused may be used as evidence 


“pre ympt, 
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against him in a trial by court- 
martial.” 
New AW 25, dealing with deposi- 


tions, now provides that, at any time 
after charges are signed and before they 
are referred for trial, the competent 
appointing authority may designate of 
ficers to represent the prosecution and 
the defense, and may authorize them 
upon notice, to take the deposition of 
any witness. The depositions so taken 
may later be received in evidence as in 
any other case. 

New AW 22 guarantees the right of 
the defense to obtain witnesses, by pro 
viding explicitly that defense witnesses 
shall, upon request by the defense coun 
sel, be subpoenaed by the TJA in the 
same manner as witnesses for the prose- 
cution. 

The provision of old AW 70, which 
requires the appointing authority, before 
directing a trial by GCM, to refer the 
charges to his Staff JA for considera- 
tion and advice, is continued in new 
AW 47(b); but the new provision goes 
on to prohibit reference of any case to a 
GCM for trial “unless it has been 
found” (1) that a thorough and im 
partial investigation has been made 
which is the substance of old AW 70 
again; and (2) “that such charge is 
legally sufficient to allege an offense un 
der these articles, and is sustained by 
evidence indicated in the report of 
investigation.” The second portion is 
new statutory language, though actu- 
ally it is simply what any Staff JA 
would say when recommending trial. 
The real question is, who must make the 
required findings? If the Staff JA does, 
and the CG agrees, there is no problem. 
If the Staff JA finds that the charge is 
not sustained by the indicated evidence, 
and the CG disagrees, must the CG 
make specific findings to the contrary? 
These are matters which the new Man- 
ual must clarify. Meanwhile, new AW 
47(a), which commands that “conven- 
ing authorities will at all times com 
municate directly with their staff judge 
advocates in matters relating to the ad- 
ministration of military justice,” will, by 
eliminating non-conductors such as 
Chiefs of Staff, G-ls, and Directors of 
Administration, tend to limit the area 
of disagreement between CG and Staff 
JA. CAfter all, differences of opinion on 
buck slips that seem miles apart are 
often easily resolved by a few minutes’ 
conversation face to face.) 


Procedure During Trial 


The principal change, already noted 
above, is that the trial cannot proceed in 
the absence of the law member (new 





AW 8), and that his rulings on 


locutory questions, 


il] Inter 
other than cha] 


lenges or a motion for findings of yp, 
guilty or the question of an ; 
insanity, are final and not subject to } 
ing overruled by the court (new Ay 


Cused 


31). However, the law member my 
consult with the court in closed sesgjo, 
before making a ruling, and may chang. 
any ruling made while the trial las 
And new AW 31 goes on to 


Provice 
that— 


“It shall be the duty of the law men 
ber of a general or the president of 
a special court-martial before a yor 
is taken to advise the court that thy 
accused must be presumed to } 
innocent until his guilt is esta) 
lished by legal and competent e 
dence beyond a reasonable douly 
and that in the case being consid 
ered, if there is a reasonable dol 
as to the guilt of the accused, th; 
doubt shall be resolved in the x 
cused’s favor and he shall be x 
quitted; if there is a reasonab) 
doubt as to degree of guilt, the find 
ing must be in a lower degree as; 
which there is no such doubt; th: 
the burden of proof to establish th 
guilt of the accused is upon th 
Government.” 


New AW 24 makes inadmissible \: 
evidence any statement obtained throug: 
the use of coercion or unlawful in‘ 
ence in any manner. On the other han 
new AW 25 broadens the use of dep 
sitions in capital cases where the deat) 


sentence is not mandatory, by providing 


that they may be used in such cass 


whenever the appointing authority ha 


directed that the case be treated as non 
capital; and in that event the deat 
sentence may not be adjudged. 


Procedure After Trial 


New AW 47(c) continues the « 
quirement, now in AW 46, that a recor 
of trial by GCM must first be refer 
to the Staff JA; it adds, however, that: 


must be so referred, specifically, ‘tv 


review and advice,” and goes on to pi 
vide that “no sentence shall be approve: 
unless upon conviction beyond reas 
able doubt of an offense made puis 
able by these articles, and unless t& 
record of trial has been found legal 
sufficient to support it.” Here, aga” 
this is no more than a restatement of 

customary: standards; here again is ris 
the question, who makes the findin 
when the CG and Staff JA disagree; an“ 
here again, we must wait for the ne 
Bes for an authoritative answet. 


New AW 47 (d) reenacts the @ 
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he rns 


op Ps 


| rule that approval by a conven- 
ing authority is a prerequisite to the 
execution of a sentence; new AW 47(e 
expands somewhat the categories of “of- 
fcer commanding for the time being’; 
nd new AW 47(4), dealing with pow- 
ident to the power to approve, is 
cubstantially the existing AW 47. 

Sentences involving penitentiary con 
fnement or a DD not suspended still 
cannot be executed before appellate re 
is had; on this point new AW 
continues the present provisions 
of AW 50%. And new AW 51(b)(1) 
plugs a hole in the present law by pro 
viding that in cases involving suspended 
DDs, the order of suspension cannot be 
vacated until appellate action is taken. 
Under the existing provision, a sentence 
to a DD could be ordered executed but 
suspended on one day, and the suspen- 
sion vacated the next day, which is of 
course really an executed DD with the 
J|AGO by-passed. 

\eviewing authorities continue to have 
the power to mitigate, temit or suspend 
any sentence which they had power, at 
the time of taking action, to order exe 


cuted (new AW 51(a)). 


yviev 


SU) ¢ 


Appellate Review 


That famous old catchall of appellate 
procedure, AW 50% of 1920, is repealed; 
in its place come new articles perhaps 
more logically numbered, but infinitely 
more complicated. Some of them recall 
the remark of the old lawyer dealing 
with someone else’s involved argument: 
“I can state it—but don’t ask me to re- 
peat it.” Fortunately, what follows need 
not be too intimately known by most 
field soldiers, nor even by high field 
commanders. 

The three-man Board of Review in 
the JAGO is continued, and there is 
added a new three-man Judicial Coun- 
cil in the JAGO, composed of three gen 
eral officers of the JAGD. (“Under exi 
gent circumstances,” the JAG may de 
tail officers of lower grade on the Judi- 
cial Council for periods not in excess of 
60 days.) There may be two or more 
Boards of Review and two or more Judi- 
cial Councils in the JAGO whenever 
necessary. New AWs 50(a), 50(b). 

lhe branch offices of the JAGO (es 
tablished by order in the Civil War and 
World War I, given statutory sanction 
in 1920, and set up in five theaters in 
World War II) are continued by new 
AW 50(c). This time, however, it is 
provided that the Assistant JAG in 
charge shall be a general officer—to cure 
the anomalous situation which occurred 
in at least two theaters in 1943-1945, 
when the Theater JA was a brigadier 
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general while the Assistant JAG in 
charge of the branch office was only a 
bird colonel. 

One existing provision as ta the powers 
of the branch offices, that-tney cannot 
act on any Presidential cases, becomes 
a new limitation. For, as will be pointed 
out immediately below, under the new 
AWs all cases involving death sentences 
will be Presidential, so that in the future 
no death case can receive appellate re 
view anywhere except in Washington. 

Confirmation 

Under existing law (AW 48) the 
President is required in time of peace to 
confirm four classes of sentences: (1) 
any sentence respecting a general ofh- 
cer; (2) any sentence extending to the 
dismissal of an officer; (3) any sentence 
extending to the dismissal or suspension 
of a cadet; and (4) any sentence of 
death. Actually, under Executive Orders 
issued pursuant to the War Powers Acts, 
the President since May 1945 has been 
acting only on death sentences, the rest 
being delegated to the Secretary and 
Under Secretary of War Cor of the 
Army, after unification). Under existing 
law, also, in time of war certain com 
manding generals in the field had con 
firming powers in respect to the dismissal 
of officers below the grade of BG, and in 
five classes of death sentences, for mur 
der, rape, mutiny, desertion, and spying. 
In World War II, only overseas theater 
commanders were allowed to exercise 
such powers. 

New AW 48 changes all this. No field 
commander now will have any powers 
of confirmation, and the President's 
duties are materially narrowed. Under 
the new law, the President passes only 
on death cases and on those involving 
general officers. No longer will the 
White House be the ultimate agency 
of appeal for parents of misbehaved 
lieutenants found drunk, or in the wrong 
bedroom, or caught passing rubber 
checks. And the basic confirming agency 
will be the Judicial Council. It will be 
the confirming agency alone whenever 
there is a disagreement between The 
JAG and the Board of Review in a case 
not normally requiring confirmation. It 
will be the confirming authority, to- 
gether with The JAG, in cases involving 
life imprisonment, dismissal of officers 
below the grade of BG, and dismissal 
or suspension of cadets. In such cases, 
if The JAG does not concur with the 
Judicial Council, the Secretary of the 
Army acts as confirming authority. 
There are refinements, but the above 
is the substance of the new provisions. 


New AW 49, specifying the powers 





incident to the powers to confirm, has 
been broadened to include the power to 
commute and to vacate sentences, and 
the power to restore all rights, privileges, 
and property affected by any finding or 
sentence disapproved or vacated. 


Appellate Procedure 

New AW 50(e) will require the 
Board of Review to examine, in addi 
tion to the categories now subject to 
review, records of trial by GCM in 
volving suspended DDs. The old exemp 
tion for records involving sentences en 
tered on a plea of guilty is also elimi 
nated. The steps to be taken are as fol 
lows: 


C1) In cases not requiring confir- 
mation: The record goes to the Board of 
Review. If the record is held legally 
sufhcient to support the findings and 
sentence, and neither the Board nor The 
JAG deem confirming action necessary, 
then The JAG sends the holding to the 
convening authority, on whom it is con 
clusive. 

If the record is held legally sufficient, 
“but modification of the findings of 
guilty or the sentence is by The JAG 
or the B/R deemed necessary to the 
ends of justice,” the record and the 
holding go to the Judicial Council for 
confirming action. 

If the record is held legally insufh 
cient, in whole or in part, and The JAG 
concurs, the findings or sentence are 
accordingly vacated in whole or in part, 
and the record goes back to the conven 
ing authority for rehearing or other ap 
propriate action. 

If the record is held legally insufh- 
cient, in whole or in part, and The JAG 
does not concur, the record and the hold 
ing go to the Judicial Council for con 
hrming action. 


2) In cases requiring confirmation 


by the Judicial Council (new AW 50 
(d)): If the record is held legally sufh 
cient, the B/R sends the case with its 
opinion to the Judicial Council. 

If the record is held legally insufh 
cient, or if “errors of law have been com 
mitted injuriously affecting the substan 
tial rights of the accused,” it goes to The 
JAG; if The JAG concurs, the findings 
and sentence are vacated accordingly, 
and the record goes back to the conven 
ing authority for rehearing or other ap 
propriate action. 

If the record is held legally insufh 
cient, and The JAG does not concur, it 
goes to the Judicial Council for con 
firming action. 

(3) In Presidential cases (new AW 
50(¢d)): If the record is held legally in 
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sufficient by the B/R, the procedure is 
the same as in the other confirmation 
cases: it goes back to the convening au- 
thority if The JAG concurs, and it goes 
to the Judicial Council in the event that 
The JAG does not concur. 

If the record is held legally sufficient 
by the B/R, it goes direct to the Judi- 
cial Council, from there to The JAG, 
and from there to the Secretary of the 
Army for the action of the President. 
But if, on the way, the Judicial Coun- 
cil with the concurrence of The JAG, 
decide that the record is legally insufh- 
cient, back it goes to the convening au- 
thority. (When The JAG and the Judi- 
cial Council disagree in Presidential 
cases which have been held legally suf- 
ficient by the B/R, the record continues 
on up the line. 

There! Now I have stated it—but 
please, please! don’t ask me to repeat.) 


Scope of Review 


Under old AW 50, it was the set- 
tled view that neither The JAG nor the 
B/R could, except in Presidential cases, 
undertake to weigh evidence. New AW 
50(g), however, specifically authorizes 
Che JAG and all appellate agencies in 
his office “to weigh evidence, judge the 
and determine 
Just how 
even an Act of Congress can in fact 
enable persons reading a typewritten 
record to weigh the credibility of wit- 
nesses whom they have neither heard 
nor observed will be an_ interesting 
thing to watch. Up to now the wisest 
and most learned civilian judges of our 
highest courts have disclaimed any such 
clairvoyance in dealing with a dead page 
which neither re-creates the witness’ tone 
of voice nor the gloss that personality 
puts upon speech. 

Under existing law, whenever The 
JAG after holding a record of trial legal- 
ly sufficient deemed the sentence un- 
necessarily severe, all he could do was 
to write the reviewing or confirming au- 
thority a letter about it—a communi- 
cation which could be and frequently 
was disregarded. Now, however, in any 
non-Presidential case requiring appel- 
late review, The JAG under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Army is 
given the power to mitigate, remit, or 
suspend the whole or any part of a sen- 
tence at the time he acts upon it. New 
AW 5l(a). He is similarly given power 
while the sentence is being served, to 
mitigate, remit, or suspend any un- 
executed part of a sentence, including 
all uncollected forfeitures. New AW 
51¢b)C1). Such powers, in respect of 


mitigation and remission, may not, how- 
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credibility of witnesses, 
controy erted questions of fact.” 


ever, be exercised by any Assistant JAG 
in charge of a branch office. New AW 
50¢c) 


Bad Conduct Discharge Cases 


In the interest of clarity, I have not 
heretofore discussed the Bad Conduct 
Discharge in detail; here all the appli- 
cable provisions relating to it will be 
collected. 

The Secretary of War's Committee 
(selected by the American Bar Associa- 
tion) recommended that the Army fol- 
low the Navy in adopting a Bad Con- 
duct Discharge, being largely motivated 
by the thought that the stigma of a dis- 
honorable discharge should be spared 
soldiers guilty of the (from the civilian 
standpoint) less serious offenses. 

Accordingly, both GCMs and SCMs 
are now sy apne to adjudge BCDs 
(new AW 12; new AW 13). But an 
SCM may not sentence an accused to 
a BCD “unless a complete record of the 
proceedings of and testimony taken by 
the court is taken in the case” (new AW 
13), and, when an SCM has adjudged 
a BCD under this restriction, the record 
of trial must be acted on, not only by 
the oficer who appointed the SCM, but 
also by the officer having GCM juris- 
diction (new AW 47(d)), and that of- 
ficer must first refer it to his Staft JA 
(new AW 47(c)). Up to this point, the 
procedure is substantially the same as 
the Navy's requirement that a sentence 
to BCD adjudged by a Navy Summary 
Court—the equivalent of the Army SCM 
—must also be approved by the Imme- 
diate Superior in Command (or ISIC, 
as the sea lawyers put it). 

But the new Articles do not stop 
there. Every SCM record involving a 
sentence of BCD must go to the Board 
of Review, whether or not the execution’ 
of that sentence has been suspended 
(new AW 50(e)), and no BCD can be 
ordered executed until the B/R has held 
the record of trial legally sufficient (new 
AWs 13, 36, 50(e)). And no order sus- 
pending the execution of a BCD can be 
ordered vacated until appellate action 
on the record has been completed. New 
AW 51(b)(1). This involves, in the 
event of divergences of opinion in the 
JAGO, the taking of all the further 
steps upward which have just been so 
painstakingly detailed. The net result, of 
course, is that any incentive to relv on 
the BCD as a means of ridding the 
service of people who are essentially 
worthless rather than criminal largely 
disappears, since for all practical pur- 
poses it is no easier to execute a BCD 
than it is to execute a DD. And the 
latter having been, for generations, the 





exit route for most offenders, it 
tinue to be used. 

My own view is that the BCD cap 
never be popularized unless it j. ade 
more summary. | think that «| 


Con- 


the ex 
action by the officer with GC) - 
diction, together with the review } his 
Staff JA, would supply all the extra safe 
guards that are reasonably necessary. By; 
implementation of that view wil! »: Juire 


new legislation. Meanwhile, it jis to |; 
hoped that the new Manual will stay. 
that cutting down a DD to a BCD ; 
mitigation, action within the power of 
any officer exercising GCM jurisdiction 
rather than commutation, which is te 
served to confirming authorities, the low 
est of which under the new articles i: 


the Judicial Council. 


Rehearings 


The substance of the provisions {i 
rehearings, now in AW 50%, is con 
tinued in new AW 52, but with one im 
portant and useful modification. Rehear 
ings may now be ordered, not only by 
reviewing and confirming authorities 
but by The JAG. This closes up the gap 
(through which many malefactors es 
caped, unwhipped of justice) which ap 
peared when the command which origi 
nally tried an accused had been inacti 
vated by the time the record was held 
legally insufficient. In such a case, there 
was no one with power to order a re 
hearing, and the scoundrel simply beat 


the rap. 


Vacating Suspensions 


The substance of AW 52 appears in 
New AW 51(b), with these changes 
some of which have already been noted 

(1) No suspension involving a DD 
or a BCD can be vacated until appellate 
review has been completed. (2) Power 
to remit, mitigate, or suspend a sentence 
being served, including the power ' 
restore to duty, now limited to the mili 
tary authority competent to appoint the 
kind of court which imposed the sen 
tence or to appoint GCMs, is now ex 
tended to “superior military authority, 
and to The JAG under the direction 0! 
the Secretary of the Army. (3) Power! 
act similarly on the sentences of person: 
confined in the USDB or in peniten 
tiaries, now vested exclusively in the 
Secretary of the Army, is granted als 
to The JAG acting under the Secre 
tary’s direction. 

But new AW 51 (b) continues the 
ambiguity still contained in existing A\\ 
52: When there are several GCM jurs 
dictions in a particular place, and the 
stockade is run by the base commandet 
who has authority to restore to duty’ 
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orally it is the base commander with 
\ jurisdiction, but outfits shoving 
for up the line feel that they should 
e authority to take their own gen- 
prisoners along without having to 
someone else's permission. It is to 
hoped that the new Manual will 
ify this untidy spot in the law. 


New Trials 


New AW 53 contains a novel provi- 

n with respect to new trials—and that 

ins new trials, net the rehearings 

wided for in old AW 50% or new 
AW 52. 

Under regulations to be prescribed by 
the President, The JAG is authorized, 
upon application of an accused person, 
ind upon good cause shown, in his dis- 
cretion to grant a new trial, or to vacate 
: sentence, restore rights, privileges, and 
property affected by such sentence, and 
substitute for a dismissal, DD, or BCD 
previously executed, a form of discharge 
authorized for administrative issuance, 
in any court-martial case in which ap- 
plication is made within one year after 
final disposition of the case upon initial 
appellate review.” There is a similar pro- 
vision as to World War II cases, the year 
to run from the termination of the war 
or final disposition of the case on initial 
appellate review, whichever is later. 
Only one such application may be made 
as to any one case; there will not be any- 
thing akin to the successive petitions for 
habeas corpus which now clog the civil 
courts. 

Comment on these provisions, other 
than the long whistle which follows a 
second reading—because after the first 
reading the only reaction is to go back 
and reread, slowly—must await the pro- 
visions of the new MCM setting out the 
President's regulations. 


Finality of Court-Martial Judgments 
New AW 50Ch) provides that the ap- 


proved and reviewed proceedings of 
courts-martial, “and all dismissals and 
discharges heretofore or hereafter car- 
ried into execution pursuant to sentences 
by courts-martial following approval, re- 
view, or confirmation as required by the 
AWs, shall be final and conclusive, and 
orders publishing the proceedings of 
courts-martial and all action taken pur- 
suant to such proceedings shall be bind- 
ing upon all departments, courts, agen- 
cies, and officers of the United States,” 
ubject only to action on application for 
new trial as provided in new AW 53; 
ind new AW 53 provides for like final- 
ity with respect to action on such ap- 
plications by The JAG and with respect 
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to the result of any new trial so granted. 

This is where the civilian lawyers will 
whistle. 

The following observations may be 
ventured, however. First, once the new 
AWs are in effect, the Secretary of the 
Army's Discharge Review Board loses 
all further power over discharges issued 
pursuant to court-martial proceedings. 
Any such power passes to The JAG un- 
der new AW 53, and what he does un 
der that provision is final. 

Second, no one will be able to sue 
for back pay in the Court of Claims on 
the ground that the court-martial pro- 
ceedings booting him out of the Army 
were improper or otherwise illegal. The 
Court of Claims is a legislative court, it 
has only such jurisdiction as Congress 
sees fit to confer upon it, and Congress 
has said, in effect though not in so many 
words: Don't fool around with court 
martial cases, let them be. 

Third, these provisions can be inter- 
preted as depriving the constitutional 
courts (i.e., the Federal district courts > 
of their jurisdiction in habeas corpus 
cases to free persons illegally confined 
pursuant to sentence of court-martial. 
Literally, that is undoubtedly what is 
meant. But civilian judges will be loath 
to accept any such interpretation, and 
until these provisions have been fought 
out in the civil courts, over a period of 
the next few years or so, no one can say 
what their ultimate scope will be. But 
at the very least, the language will be 
helpful in confining civil court review 
in habeas corpus cases involving court- 
martial records to its traditional scope 
(par. 7, MCM), and in keeping federal 
district judges from superimposing their 
flyspecking of the court-martial record 
on that of the military appellate agen- 


cies established in the JAG Office. 


Nonprocedural Changes 

New AW 85 eliminates the manda- 
tory penalty of dismissal for officers 
found drunk on duty in time of war; it 
now provides, very simply, that “Any 
person subject to military law, who is 
found drunk on duty, shall be punished 
as a court-martial may direct.” This is 
a most desirable change, and one almost 
universally recommended. The inflex- 
ibility of the present provision made it 
very difficult indeed to punish officers 
found drunk on duty in time’ of war, 
as courts were reluctant to convict (and 
thus impose a mandatory sentence of dis- 
missal) in all save the most flagrant 
cases; and of course AW 85 has no Jesser 
included offense. 

Old AW 88, “intimidation of Persons 
Bringing Provisions’~a relic of older 
methods of procurement—is repealed. 


New AW 838, entitled “Unlawfully In 
Huencing Action of Court,” is important 
enough to be quoted in full. It reads: 


“No authority appointing a general, 


special, or summary court-martia! nor 
any other commanding officer, shall 
censure, reprimand, or admonish such 
court, or any member thereof, with 
respect to the findings or sentence ad 
judged by the court, or with respect 
to any other exercise, by such court 
or any member thereof, of its or his 
judicial responsibility. No person sub 
ject to military law shall attempt to 
coerce or unlawfully influence the 
action of a court-martial or any mili 
tary court or commission, or any 
member thereof, in reaching the find 
ings or sentence in any case, or the 
action of an appointing or reviewing 
or confirming authority with respect to 
his judicial acts.” 


This was enacted in response to a 
practice which was certainly the most 
widely criticized, and probably the most 
widely abused, feature of the administra 
tion of military justice during World 
War II: the censure of courts by ap 
pointing authorities. The language as 
adopted is probably broad enough to 
forbid a reviewing authority from com 
menting on the inadequacy of a sentence 
when he acts on the record; the new 
Manual will tell. Meanwhile it may be 
noted that new AW 88 does not make it 
an offense for a person subject to mili 
tary law to “attempt to coerce or unlaw 
fully influence” the actions of the Staff 
JA with respect to his judicial acts; he 
remains fair game for all. Nor is it made 
an offense for persons not subject to mil 
itary law to put the heat on The JAG 
That officer, with his now greatly aug 
mented powers, especially in respect of 
review and petitions for new trials, can 
still be badgered with impunity on be- 
half of any constituent. 

New AW 92 relaxes the previous 
mandatory punishments for murder and 
rape. A person found guilty of murder 
—i.e., premeditated murder—must be 
punished with death or life imprison 
ment. But one found guilty only of 
“murder not premeditated” may be pun- 
ished as a court-martial shall direct. Sim- 
ilarly, the punishment for rape is death 
or such other punishment as a court- 
martial shall direct, which gives wide 
leeway to a court to take all the circum- 
stances of the case into account, in 
cluding the prevailing local tariff in all 
cases where the offense is committed 
abroad. Both of these changes, likewise, 
were adopted in response to the well- 
nigh unanimous feeling, within and 
without the service, that the mandatory 
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lite-or-death feature of the present article 
just didn’t make sense. 

New AW 93 introduces a much 
needed simplification into the law by 
providing that “any person subject to 
military law who commits larceny or 
embezzlement shall be guilty of larceny 
within the meaning of this article.” All 
of the old distinctions between larceny 
and embezzlement, many of a most tech 
nical nature and largely incomprehensi 
ble even to most lawyers, will thus be 
buried quietly and without mourners; 
and the Army can proceed now on the 
simple footing that 


He who takes what is not his'n, 
He shall surely go to prison. 


New AW 94 adds conspiracy to com 
mit any of the offenses previously enu 
merated therein as a crime denounced by 
its terms, and enlarges the categories of 
persons who may be tried after separa 
tion trom the service for embezzlement 
and frauds committed while in the serv 
we 

New AW 24, as has already been 
noted, makes it a military offense to use 
coercion or any unlawful influence to 
obtain any statement, admission or con 


fession. 


Miscellaneous Provisions 


The principal change to be noted 
under this heading is that there is now 
no statute of limitations on wartime 
AWOL, which new AW 39 treats on 
a par with wartime desertion. A “Pear! 
Harbor” provision is also added, which 
extends the statute of limitations to six 
months after the duration of the war “in 
the case of any offense the trial of 
which in time of war shall be certified 
by the Secretary of the Department ot 
the Army to be detrimental to the prose 
cution of the war or inimical to the Na 
tion’s security.” 

Old AW 44, which provided for the 
publication of the name of any ofhicer 
dismissed from the service for cowardice 
or fraud, has been repealed. 

New AW 110 provides that a com- 
plete text of the AWs and of the MCM 
shall be made available to any soldier, 
on his request, for personal examina- 
tion. But whereas old AW 110 required 
that the AWs be “read and explained” 
every six months, the amendment mere 
ly specifies that they shall be “read or 
carefully explained.” If this means that 
a good, clear explainer can dispense with 
the reading of, for instance, all of AW 
94, it is a real step forward. But prob- 
ably, in practice, the AWs will be 
droned out as heretofore, with the longer 
words mispronounced, all by some lieu- 
tenant slightly under par, and the guard- 
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house lawyers will in the future bone up 
on the stuff on their own time—also as 
heretofore.° 

A number of merely technical amend- 
ments have not been specifically noted. 
Seme reflect the fact that the Army 
now contains enlisted women as well as 
enlisted men; some take account of the 
eligibility of enlisted personnel as mem- 
bers of courts; and the rest are either 
revisions to set technical doubts at rest 
or else substantive changes which are 
really not of general interest.* 


Application to the Air Force 


The new AWs, as has been stated, are 
contained in Title Il of the Selective 
Service Act of June 24, 1948, which, 
by its terms, goes into effect on Febru- 
ary 1, 1949. 

On the day following his signature of 
the new Selective Service legislation, 
namely, on June 25, 1948, the President 
signed the Air Force military justice 
Act, which provided that: 

The Articles of War and all other 
laws now in effect relating to the 
JAGD, the JAG of the Army, and 
the administration of military justice 
within the U. S. Army shall be ap- 
plicable to the Department of the Air 
Force with respect to the personnel 
thereof, etc., etc., etc. 

Now, on June 25 the new AWs dis- 
cussed in this paper were not in effect. 
They are not in effect now. They are on 
the statute book but they will not be 
in effect until 1 February 1949. 

Consequently, reading the two acts 
together, and reading them fairly, it fol- 
lows that come February, if nothing 
more is done, the Army will be under 
one set of AWs, and the Air Force under 
another. I suppose one could make 
an argument the other way, but in my 


*"AWs 24, 28, 97, and 121 are added to the 
ones which must be read to the troors. 

"They will be listed here in the interest of 
completeness. 

AW 1. Cadet means West Point cadet, not 
aviation cadet, flying cadet or any other kind 
of cadet. 

AW 2. Army field clerks and field clerks 
QMC leave the AWs, they having long since 
left the Army. 

AW 8. The CO of a territorial division (e.g., 
the Military Division of the Atlantic) can no 
longer appoint a GCM; there have been no 
territorial divisions since 1913, 

AW 11. The present practice in respect of 
(a) appointing assistant TJA and assistant de- 
fense counsel for an SCM, and of (b) excusing 
defense counsel when the accused has individual 
counsel and does not desire the services of as- 
signed counsel, receives statutory recognition. 

AW 16. No person subject to military law 
shall be confined with enemy prisoners or any 
foreign nationals outside the continental U. S. 

AW 25. Depositions may be taken in foreign 
places when witness is not amenable to process 
and refuses to testify in person at the trial. 

AW 38. Rules prescribed by the President 
shall also apply the principles of law (as well 





judgment at least it would jo) be 
sound; the statutory language is 109 ex 
plicit. In any event, the only sa thine 
for the fly boys to do, unless th want 
to fight every court-martial ;ecor4 
through the civil courts, is to ; ney 
legislation next January, pronto, make 


the thing perfectly clear one wa) 


“) OF 
the other. A one-line bill would «uf, 


‘ 
JAs, the JAGD, and the JAGC 
New AW 47(a), as has been noted 


commands direct communication be 
tween every convening authority and his 
Staff JA; it also authorizes a direct JA 
channel of communication between 
Staff JAs of superior and subordinay 
commands, and between them and The 
JAG. Moreover, it provides that al! mem 
bers of the JAGD “will be assigned as 
prescribed by The JAG after appropri 
ate consultations with commanders on 
whose staffs they may serve,” and di 
rects that The JAG or senior member; 
of his staff “will make frequent inspec 
tions in the field in supervision of the 
administration of military justice.” 
Opinions may differ concerning the 
desirability of some of these provisions 
but as of | February 1949 they will be 
law, and CGs (and their Chiefs of 
Staff) will then do well (1) to bear in 
mind that no branch of the service other 
than the JAGC is thus protected, (2) t 
make certain that no member of the 
JAGC is ever detailed as mess officer 
surveying officer, or auditor of unit 
funds, and (3)—this is for Theater Com 
manders—when word comes that the 
JA brass is about to inspect, they cannot 
be refused entry into the theater as 
though they were two-star medicos, and 
VIP treatment is not only a sound in 
vestment, it is a necessary precaution 
After all, these are statutory provisions. 


as the rules of evidence) generally recognized 
in federal criminal trials. 

AW 43. Language clarified, with reference 
to votes necessary for findings in case wher 
death sentence is not mandatory; this was ven 
confusing in old AW 43, and the source of ; 
lot of litigation in World War II. The answer 
now as before, is that a person can be found 
guilty of even premeditated murder on a tw 
thirds vote. 

AW 89. The old saving clause in cases of 
waste, spoil, and willful destruction—" (unless 
by order of his commanding officer)"—goes 
out Superior order is no longer a defense un 
der this Article. 

AW 108. Simplified to eliminate the obso- 
lete requirement that a field officer must sign 
the discharge, and amended to include possi- 
bility of separation from the service by sentence 
of an SCM (i.e., through bad conduct dis- 
charge). 

AW 117. Language simplified. 

AW 121. Complaint of wrongs to be made 
to “the office exercising GCM jurisdiction over 
the officer against whom complaint is mad, 
instead of to “the general commanding in the 
locality where the officer, etc., is stationed.” 
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\Rs to be disregarded whenever 
cheater staff finds them incon- 
a reference in the new AWs to 
al branch of the Army is to the 
Advocate General's Department. 
However, the last four sections of the 
bil! establish a Judge Advocate General's 
Corps in the Army. 

Coction 8 of the National Defense Act 
ended to provide for a JAG Corps 
sting of a two-star JAG, a two-star 
rant, three BGs, and an active list 
nmissioned strength of not less than 
1% per cent of “the authorized active 
list commissioned officer strength of the 
\rmed Services of the National Mili- 
tary Establishment who are subject to 
the Articles of War.” This was planned 
to provide for 750 JAs, on the basis of 
an Army of 50,000 officers. (On that 
proportion, our wartime Army, with its 
nurses and WACs and commissioned 
pilots, would have needed 12,500 JAs!) 

lhe real difficulty with this provision 
is its inflexibility. For one thing, as it 
now stands, there must be new Regular 
|As every time any Marines are detailed 
for service with the Army and made 
subject to the Articles of War, and, 
probably, every time reserve officers are 
called to extended active duty. For 
another, and this is the real bug, the 
new provision does not take into account 
the fact that a good many of the Army's 
IAs have transferred to the Air Force, 
and that the new Air Force military 
justice bill contemplates a separate legal 
establishment for the Air Force. Conse- 
quently the present act by its terms re- 
quires the Army to duplicate legal per- 
sonnel already provided by the Air 
Force for itself. The real answer is that 
clarifying legislation is needed before 
this section goes into effect. 

Provision is also made for warrant of- 
ficers and EM in the JAGC, This re- 
stores something the JAs had in World 
War I and did not have but badly need- 
ed in World War II: a pool of compe- 
tent clerks and court reporters who can't 
be snagged by AGs and other competing 
brands of paper shufflers. 

Existing law is further amended to 
provide permanent commissions in the 
JAGC in grades from major general to 
first lieutenant, of which 36 per cent 
are to be first lieutenants, and 23 per 
cent captains. A separate promotion list 
is established, to be in accordance with 
existing law (i.e., promotion by selec- 
tion rather than seniority). Sources of 
new commissioned personnel are three: 
transfer from other branches, appoint- 
ment of reserve JAs, and appointment 
of qualified civilian graduates of ac- 

dited law schools. The JAG and all 
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general officers in the JAGC are to be 
appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, “from among officers of the 
JAGC who are recommended for such 
positions by the Secretary of the De- 
partment of the Army’—this, presum- 
ably, to diminish the influence of exist- 
ing selection agencies within the Army. 

It is also provided that The JAG shall 
be the legal adviser of the Secretary and 
of all officers and agencies of the De- 
partment of the Army—a provision ap 
parently aimed at all the various legal 
staffs which during the war advised the 
Under Secretary and various chiefs of 
branches; and, further, that all mem 
bers of the JAGC shall perform their 
duties under the direction of The JAG. 
This last, however, however startling 
it may appear, is not new; Section 120! 
of the Revised Statutes, presently in 
force, still states that “Judge advocates 
shall perform their duties under the di- 
rection of The JAG.” 

It may be ventured, however, that 
any officer assigned the duties which the 
new bill devolves on The JAG, and 
any officer given the vast powers with 
respect to records of trial and in con 
nection with the power conferred by 


new AW 53 to grant new trials, should 
be, at the very least, a lieutenant gen- 
eral. From 1924 to 1929, the War De 
partment could be described as a loose 
confederation of major generals, but 
nowadays two stars don’t go very far at 
lhe Pentagon—there are too many folk 
with three and four. 

One final point may be noted. Section 
513Cb) of the Officer Personnel Act of 
1947 had made possible the appoint 
ment, as a chief or assistant chief of a 
branch, of qualified reserve officers serv 
ing on extended active duty in grades 
above lieutenant colonel. That pro 
vision, insofar as it applied to the JAGC, 
went out the window by reason of the 
new law, which explicitly provides that 
The JAG, his Assistant, and the perma 
nent general officers of his Corps can 
only be appointed from the Regular 
ranks. The ironic feature of this change 
is that the new law was fought through 
the Senate and there tacked on the Se 
lective Service bill, as an amendment of 
fered from the floor, against strong De 
partment of Defense and Department 
of the Army opposition, by—the reserve 
officer lobby! (The things people will 
sometimes do to their own noses just 
to spite their faces. 





Inform The Command 


General Washington in an order to his troops, dated December 17, 1777: 





The General ardently wishes it were now in his power, to conduct the 
troops into the best winter quarters. But where are these to be found? Should 
we retire to the interior parts of the State, we should find them crowded with 
virtuous citizens, who, sacrificing their all, have left Philadelphia, and fled 
thither for protection. To their distresses humanity forbids us to add. This is 
not all, we should leave a vast extent of fertile country to be despoiled and 
ravaged by the enemy, from which they would draw vast supplies, and where 
many of our firm friends would be exposed to all the miseries of the most 
insulting and wanton depredation. A train of evils might be enumerated, 
but these will suffice. These considerations make it indispensibly (sic) neces 
sary for the army to take such a position, as will enable it most effectually to 
prevent distress and to give the most extensive security; and in that position 
we must make ourselves the best shelter in our power. With activity and 
diligence, huts may be erected that will be warm and dry. In these the troops 
will be compact, more secure against surprises than if in a divided state and 
at hand to protect the country. These cogent reasons have determined the 
General to take post in the neighbourhood of this camp; and influenced by 
them, he persuades himself, that the officers and soldiers, with one heart, 
and one mind, will resolve to surmount every difficulty, with a fortitude and 
patience, becoming their profession, and the sacred cause in which they are 
engaged. He himself will share in the hardship, and partake of every 
inconvenience. 

To morrow being the day set apart by the Honorable Congress for public 
Thanksgiving and Praise; and duty calling us devoutly to express our 
grateful acknowledgements to God for the manifold blessings he has granted 
us. The General directs that the army remain in its present quarters 
and that the Chaplains perform divine service with their several Corps and 
brigades. And earnestly exhorts, all officers and soldiers, whose absence is not 
indispensibly (sic) necessary, to attend with reverence the solemnities of the 
day.—(From Basic Writings of George Washington. Edited by Saxe Com 
mins. Published in 1948 by Random House, New York. $3.50. 











New National Guard 
Training Plan 


By Colonel Thomas L. Martin 


A NEW TRAINING PLAN FOR THE NATIONAL GUARD IS IN 
the works. Initiated and developed in a general way in the 
National Guard Bure: iu, checked and tested tor adequacy, 
practicability, and simplicity by a large number of officers 
trom Major General to C aptain (Regular and National 
Guard), it is now being developed in detail and in final 
form by the Office, Chief, Army Field Forces, assisted by 
a number of National Guard officers. It is expected that 
the new plan will be used by some 4500 units, including 
27 divisions, 21 regimental combat teams, and other units 
immediately after summer field training. 

The need for revision of the Guard's training plan has 
been apparent since changes occurred in Tables of Or- 
ganization. Also, the “Six-Year Plan” did not prove prac- 
ticable for the National Guard. While the inclusion of a 
large number of training subjects is highly desirable for the 
full-time professional soldier, it is impractical for the part- 
time civilian soldier. Any such effort usually results in 
minimum training in a maximum number of subjects. 

Numerous attempts were made to modify, scale down, or 
adapt training programs prepared especially for the full-time 
professional. But it was finally decided to approach the prob- 
lem afresh and prepare an entirely new plan, based on the 
M-day requirements of the National Guard and fitted to 
the conditions peculiar to the limited training time and 
facilities of Guard units. Only essential subjects required 
for the performance of the National Guard missions are 
included in this plan. Thus more time can be devoted to 
training in the included subjects. As a result, a Guardsman 
will now receive maximum training in fewer _ but 
will attain reasonable proficiency in all of them 

Ihe general plan of National Guard training is based on 
the outline plan shown on the chart on this page. 

Detailed National Guard Armory training plans and 
programs for each type unit, are now in preparation, and 
subject schedules based on them are in preparation. Al- 
though subject to minor changes in nomenclature, in the 
nuinber of training subjects included, and in the allotment 
of time for each subject, the master plans shown on pages 
34 and 35 are illustrative of the general plan and intent. 

It will be noted that master training plans have been 
prepared for two general types of units. One type is for 
units whose principal mission is the use of weapons. The 
other type is for use of units whose main mission is the 
support of weapons units. 

Important features of the new plan are as follows: 

Training is based on the three-year enlistment period. 

Training for the individual is progressive from basic 
training the first year, through intermediate (or specialist) 
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training the second year to advanced (or specialist con 
tinued ) training the third year. 

By merely inspecting the National Guard Training Plan 
on the company bulletin board, an enlisted man can casi!) 
visualize the entire progressive course of military training 
laid out for him and his unit over the entire three-year 
period. 

Specialization within platoons is stressed. Special basic 
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and intermediate. courses are established for each type of 
platoon (and sometimes for smaller units). Thus, by a 
combination of individual training beamed at platoon pro- 
hciency and of general training at the company level, the 
vidual and the platoon are trained simultaneously, 
reby perfecting teamwork and increasing proficiency 
1in the company. 

Chis plan insures a standard and minimum amount of 
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essential training for all units of a particular type. For 
example, a unit with only one type of platoon will conduct 
the following minimum training in each two-hour drill 


Ist Hour—1 hour general training for all men in the 
Company 
2d Hour—1 hour basic training for 211i first year men 
1 hour intermediate training for all second year 
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men (except company headquarters special- 
ists 

| hour advanced training for third year men 
except instructors and those taking company 
headquarters specialist training) 


4 hours (minimum) of training for the unit 


If a unit has more than one type of platoon, the rifle 
company for example, will organize its training this way: 


lst Hour—1 hour general training for ali men in the 
company 
2d Hour—1! hour basic training for all men in the M-1 
platoons 
| hour basic training for all men in the 60mm 
mortar section 
| hour basic training for all men in the 57mm 
rifle section 
| hour intermediate training for all men in the 
M-1 platoon 
| hour intermediate training for all men in the 
60mm mortar section 
| hour intermediate training for all men in the 
57mm rifle section 
| hour advanced training for all third year men 
except instructors and company headquarters 
specialists ) 


8 hours training for the unit 


Nore: In addition to the above, the unit might conduct 
an additional hour of training for each company head- 
quarters specialist group (mess, administrative, supply, 
repair and maintenance, unit communications, drivers, 
and buglers.) as may be necessary. 


It is evident that the unit's T/O, the availability of NCO 
instructors for the basic and intermediate subjects, and the 
initiative of the company commander are factors which 
will influence the amount and quality of training. 

Stress is placed on the training of company headquarters 
specialists in order that all company headquarters T/O 
positions for these specialists will be filled with trained 
men. This training, formerly neglected in many cases, has 
become increasingly important due to the increased size of 
units and the heavy administrative load, including recruit- 
ing. This feature should give company officers more time 
to conduct training. 

In the future, the preparation of annual training pro- 
grams (in the past they were literary gems of canned lan- 
guage but of doubtful training value) by the various 
echelons of command will not be required. Higher com- 
manders and staffs will now be able to devote this time 
to the preparation of plans, problems, and exercises for the 
field training period. 

One of the main objectives is to simplify, so far as possi- 
ble, the problems of the unit commander, who has greatly 
increased responsibilities in the New National Guard but 
very limited time, assistance, and facilities for performing 
them. Thus, an approved Armory Training Plan and 
Program for his type unit which is in effect almost a 
schedule, will be furnished to him, and time formerly spent 
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in the preparation of programs and schedules may nov | 


Ut 

devoted directly to training. 
It is planned that eventually each unit commander yj 
have a National Guard Training Plan and Program pre 
pared particularly for his type unit, subject schedules bases 


on them, and training literature including a suggested lig 
of recommended and available training films for his type 
unit. 

Before placing this plan in effect, the company coy, 
mander should divide his men into groups for training x 
follows: 

Basic. Men in the first year of their enlistment, or thos, 
who have had no basic training in the type unit concerned 

Intermediate. Men in the second year of their enlig 
ment, or those who have had basic training in the type uni 
concerned. 

Specialist. Men in the second year of their enlistmen: 
or those who have had basic training in the type unit con 
cerned, and who are desired to fill T/O specialist vacancie 
in company (or battery) headquarters. 

Advanced. Men in the third year of their enlistmen: 
or those who have had appropriate combat or prior servic: 
and who are capable of becoming NCO’s and instructor 
for the basic and intermediate courses. 


Nore: Rigid assignment to training courses is not desired 
Unit commanders are expected to use discretion and 
judgment. Men should progress and be assigned to 
T/O vacancies according to ability, aptitude, interes 
and to the needs of the unit. 


At least one month prior to initiating Armory Training 
the company commander should: 

Assign dates to the various prescribed armory drills; 

Assign his officers as supervisors of the various training 
groups; 

Assign specific training subjects in the basic and inte: 
mediate courses to selected enlisted men of the advanced 
class; 

Train his noncoms to be supervisors and instructors, and 
then require them to “deliver the goods”; 

Obtain the active assistance of the Regular Army uni 
instructors (officers and enlisted men) in the training o! 
National Guard instructors. 

After that the unit commander should keep progres 
charts that show the status and progress of training 0! 
every man. 

The success of this new plan depends as much on th 
Regular Army as it does the National Guard. Therefore 
the service of all Regular Army supervisors of Nationa! 
Guard training should be used to the maximum exten! 
Unit instructors will assist and advise National Guard uni! 
commanders in the selection and procurement of approp"- 
ate training literature, training films, training aids, an 
other materials, and conduct officer and NCO classes. 

By initiating training under this plan for the coming 
year, the training of NCO instructors for the basic anc 
intermediate courses will be expedited. As instructors be 
come available and are used, unit commanders will see th: 
capabilities of the plan and will develop the program to : 
point where training of the National Guard as an M-dav 
force is indeed a reality. 
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GUNS, GUNS, GUNS 


By Artificer Ogive Bourrelet 


So yoU WANT MORE FIRE POWER? 
You and everybody else. The Doughboy, 
the Redleg and the tanker all want more 
and better and bigger guns. The air- 
borne boys want ‘em wo, only they 
want ‘em to be lighter and lighter and 
smaller and smaller at the same time. 

Everybody wants bigger, and better 
and more guns. But there's a lot more to 
fire power than just guns, and maybe 
we ought to think of some other ways of 
skinning the cat, because it’s beginning 
to look like the cat will have guns that 
are just as big, just as good, and more 
of them. Even if guns grew on trees, it 
is doubtful if we could get enough of 
them to the place where they are needed 
fast enough to do the job that would 
have to be done. 

Let’s be blunt. What we need is not 
bigger masses of fire power which are 
only one or two per cent effective, but 
smaller masses of fire power which are 
ten to fifteen per cent effective. When 
we get even that small increase in ef- 
ficiency, we can cut down several times 
over on the tonnage and manpower 
devoted to ammunition supply. We 
can cut down on the number of firing 
weapons required in a particular area 
by increasing either the range or mo- 
bility, or both, of the weapons. When 
we do that we can again reduce the 
number of men and vehicles needed to 
serve the guns as well as the shipping 
space taken up by the men, the guns, 
the vehicles, and the supplies to keep 
them going. 

If the dream of a fast moving air trans- 
portable army is ever going to be a reality 
the military torso is going to have to be 
streamlined. Speed, not comfort, is the 
latest fashion, in fire power as well as 
other things. 

ls there anyone who wouldn't agree 
that we need to streamline our fire 





ou won't find ARTIFICER BOURRELET in 
either the Army Register or Cullum. If 
you really must look him up we'll admit 
we got the name out of TM 20-205 
(“Dictionary of United States Army 
Terms”). We can reveal that he is not 
a worshipper at the shrine of St. Bar- 
bara, the patron of the artillerists, but 
is a practicing Doughboy with a flair 
for arguing that dreams of gadgets ought 
to be brought down to practical levels. 
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power? The trouble is the smarter people 
get the faster they can think up a thou 
cond reasons W hy we can’t do whatever 
is proposed, although they will generally 
swallow the sugar-coated doctrine of vic- 
tory through push buttons without 
the bat of an eyelash. The plain fact is 
that we can streamline our fire power 
and right now—years before the long 
range guided missiles or even medium 
range guided missiles become practical. 
More than that, we are going to be 
forced to do it if the ground army is go- 
ing to amount to anything more than 
a garrison force to protect air bases. If 
we continue to rely on size and mass to 
win on the ground, we might as well 
admit that we are licked. But if we use 
our Yankee ingenuity for something be- 
sides putting up obstacle courses, we can 
spear our way through conventional 
armies as fast as Alexander went through 
the hordes of ancient Persia. 

How is this miracle going to come 
about? 

Consider the effectiveness of the am 
munition we expend. Why is the ratio 
of ammunition fired to targets knocked 
out so low at the present time? Well, 
partly because ninety per cent of the 
time we don’t know what we are trying 
to hit, and since we don’t there is no 
choice but to smear the whole landscape 
with fire in the hope that we will at least 
scare the opposition and maybe spoil 
their aim. If we gave the lads up front 
more and better ways of finding targets 
and of showing other people where 
they are, we would be far along the 
road towards putting our fire where it 
would count the most. 

Maybe you think this would add 
big load of complicated equipment onto 
the already overburdened assault troops. 
But look at it this way. What the man 
in front has to have is some way of 
bringing fire to bear in a hurry on any 
kind of target that he runs into. The:e 
are two ways he can do this. One is to 
carry all kinds of heavy weapons and 
ammunition in his hands or on his back 
that he can shoot himself; the other way 


is to have some simple, sure means of 
getting the right weapon behind him to 
do the shooting for him. Naturally both 
methods have their place, but the second 
could stand a lot more emphasis if we 
really want to be efficient about it. 

Next, we'll have to increase the range 
rate of fire and mobility of each weapon 
so one can do the job two or three now 
do. A big order maybe, but “ to 
A-bombs and guide d missiles it ought 
to be as easy as picking str: one sed short 
cake out of your teeth. It looks like 
there'll be a long wait before we can 
shoot much further with a regular gun 
and still know which county the shell 
is going to land in, but from the mobility 
angle the picture has definite possibili 
ties. What's the fastest way you can 
think of to get from one place to 
another? Flying, of course. We've made 
some big jumps in air transport and in 
landing all sorts of equipment by air 
drop, but after we get the guns to the 
scene of action, what happens? They are 
just as slow moving as they ever were, 
if not slower. 

Take it from there. Instead of dump 
ing all the guns out at the air or rail 
head and leaving them to slide around 
on the ground like turtles on wheels or 
tracks, or on their bellies, let’s mount 
some of them in aircraft. We've got heli 
copters and slow, low-flying craft that 
can skim around over any kind of 
eround and land almost anywhere on a 
dime. They can go anywhere in a 
straight line and they travel not two, not 
ten, not thirty miles an hour—but a 
hundred or better. Absolutely the quick 
est way there is to get a gun and crew 
from one firing position to another. Fly 
a gun into position and duck back to 
cover in five minutes. Pick up and 
take it away in another five. Concen 
trate all weapons on the right flank in 
ten minutes. Scatter them out again in 
ten more. Shoot right on the wing with 
rockets or recoilless guns if you want to. 
Popgun stuff? Sure, but that’s all you 
can use for close support. You can still 
have bigger guns and dive bombers for 
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heavier bombardment at long range. 

Sounds a little crazy but it can be 
done. If you can move your guns with 
a truck or a jeep at an average of ten to 
fifteen miles an hour, why can't you 
do the same thing faster and better 
with a ‘copter or a slow plane? Expen- 
sive? Not half as expensive as a twenty- 
five ton tank or SP gun that can't go 
where you want it to three-fourths of 
the time, either on the ground or 
through the air. 

Naturally you want to get around 
fast on the ground as well as in the air. 

Ihe only known way to have weapons 
right with the leading units all the time 
is either to put them on wheels or carry 
them. But it does seem like there ought 
to be some way of getting a simple thing 
like a three-inch gun from one firing 
position to another without bolting it 
onto twenty-five tons of gears and armor- 
plate and carrying that along in the 
bargain. All the smart guys say you've 
got to hit the target on the first shot; 
to do that you need a high velocity gun, 
which means a heavy firing platform 
and plenty of room for the recoil action. 
No matter how much penetration recoil 
less guns may or may not have, and no 
matter how much you reduce carriage 
weight and bulk, they are too slow in 
getting on the target and have too high 
a trajectory; also, the ammunition is too 
bulky, and the back blast is, well, em 
barrassing and undignified. And as for 
the rockets—a gunner just snorts. Nope. 
You've got to have a fast-shooting, hard- 
hitting gun—so the smart boys say. What 
they really mean is that you need the 
fastest possible way of knockins out an 
enemy gun anywhere you run into it 
at ranges up to three thousand yards. 
Well, the slowest way there is to knock 
out a target is with a gun that isn’t there. 
And if you have to carry twenty-five tons 
or more of dead weight along with it, 
it's not going to be there much of the 
time. It's healthier to have several guns 
on the spot that are seventy per cent ef- 
fective than one or less that is a hundred 
per cent effective. Whether we like it or 
not, we need light, fast artillery and 
tanks with rocket and recoilless weap- 
ons. We need weapons that can be de- 
livered where they are needed in large 
numbers or small parcels—and in a hur- 
ry. 

We'll still need the heavy stuff to 
smash up big heavy targets like masonry 

or steel and concrete fortifications. Al- 
ways will, | suspect. But you shouldn't 
have to blow it out of a big iron tube 
and drag the tube and a hundred tons 
or so of assorted equipment over half 
the face of the earth, burning up gaso- 
line and tearing up roads to do it. There 
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is a better way. If you want to get a 
couple of thousand pounds or so of ex- 
plosives on a target, why not drop it or 
shoot it from the air? If you are really on 
the offensive the airplanes and the 
bombs will be there anyway, or not too 
far away in flying time. True enough, 
bombers do have a nasty habit of being 
away blowing up buildings in Paris or 
3erlin just when the division or corps 
commander needs them to blast a bridge 
or an enemy gun position protected 
under ten or fifteen feet of masonry. But 
even if the Army has to design its own 
planes, built to order for the job, and pay 
for them itself, it would probably be 
cheaper in men and money and trans- 
port in the long run. And one plane built 
and equipped for the job could cover a 
lot more ground faster than anything 
you can haul around on the ground. 

That part of the problem is easy. It’s 
the inaccuracy of bombing from air 
planes that gums up the works. As things 
stand, a bomber often as not can’t hit 
the broad side of a barn, let alone any- 
thing as small as a casemate. Until 
fairly recently, guns couldn't either, but 
the weakness wasn’t chronic. 

If a real effort were made, we should 
be able to find better ways of hitting 
small targets on the ground from up in 
the air, particularly when our own 
ground troops are close enough to help 
out. It can be done with wing-mounted 
rockets now if the pilot sticks his nose 
down close enough to the target. but 
that’s not very healthy if there’s any 
fiak around. There ought to be enough 
radar beacon and fire control equipment 
available on the ground to guide an air- 
plane into the right spot at the right 
speed so it could release a bomb. Or 
maybe we could shoot a shell from a re- 
coilless projector behind our own lines 
and still hit a target out in front. We 
ought to be able to do it either in the 
dark or daylight and without undue 
exposure. It doesn’t matter too much 
how, but if we put half as many man- 
hours into designing equipment that 


will make bombing and gun- or rocket-; 


fire accurate as we put into designing 
and moving bigger and heavier stuff 
around on the ground, we couldn’t miss 
very far. 

Let's suppose we've got all these weap- 
ons rushing around on and above the 
battlefield. What are we going to do 
about supplying them with ammunition? 
It can’t all be done with airplanes. Ob- 
viously, guns and men moving on foot 
or wheels have to carry ammo on foot 
and wheels, too, and can’t be entirely de- 
pendent on something like an airplane 
for tactical resupply. But there's no law, 
either natural or man-made, that says 





aircraft can't be used to help o 


at the 
right time and place. Do you reimembe, 


sitting on a jagged mountain to» with 
wet feet and dirt in your ears a: dodg 
ing mortar shells for two or th » days 
while jeeps and mules and men 


lowed 
through several miles of mud and 
crawled up steep mountain trails tp 


trickle up enough ammunition {or ay 
attack? And then have the attack stqjj 
after a couple of hours or so because the 
ammunition ran out and you had tw 
start rustling up another trickle? Do you 
remember the time when everything was 
rosy and the attack was in ‘high’ gear 
and you just had time to finish the 
thing off before dark, except that you 
were out of ammunition? And so th 
Krauts had all night to gather them 
selves together again. Those kind of 
things ought not happen. Need not hap- 

n. 

There’s just no sense to such carr 
ings on when you could get any kind of 
gun and ammunition you wanted 
wrapped up in pink ribbons and de 
livered to leading companies in ten min 
utes by a helicopter or a cub plane. With 
a “quartermaster air supply squadron” 
attached to the division and based a few 
miles away, it would be a snap, given 
appropriate liaison. A cub can carry 
a three-quarter-ton pay load if it’s built 
te do the job. With bullets, satchel 
charges, shells, and replacement weap 
ons packaged ahead of time and ready at 
the airstrip, a plane could make several 
round trips from strip to drop points in 
an hour. No parachutes to bother with 
just hover at treetop level and drop the 
stuff out as i:. A squadron of such planes 
could feed the assault troops with what 
they wanted, where they wanted it, and 
when they wanted it. Complicated may 
be, but it would keep the attack going 

When we say that an army has fire 
power superior to that of an enemy, we 
mean that it can concentrate its fire at 
the right place, at the right time, with 
the right weapons, and do it faster than 
the enemy can. That doesn’t necessarily 
mean bigger guns or even more guns, 
but it does mean the ability to find the 
target and maneuver the guns it has 
faster and better than the enemy. And 
keep them constantly supplied with all 
the right kinds of ammunition, too. 

The point is plain enough: Guns are 
just one thing in a long chain of events 
that go to make up fire power. The 
number and kind of guns we use have to 
be fitted into the chain of events, and not 
vice versa. Otherwise we end up with a 
lot of static fire power sitting on its 
haunches. Maybe we need a little less 
gun power in order to provide a lot 
more real fire power on the hoof 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE 





Preparation 


Cosmoline was being wiped off the 
nerv of wartime Selective Service in 
oaration for the first peacetime draft 
the nation’s history. Selective Service 
iquarters, national and state, were 
busy getting mew draft boards organized 
n every community. 

First men would probably be drafted in 
(October. 

Hard on the heels of the passage of the 
Draft Act in late June came a surprising 
spurt in enlistments. In the first week of 
July 18,085 men joined the Army and 
Air Force, the Army getting 12,898 and 
the Air Force 5,187. These figures did 
ot include 18-year-clds who enlisted for 
one vear of service as provided under the 
Draft Act. 


Evolutionary 


\ year ago when Mr. Forrestal became 
the nation’s first Secretary of National 
Defense he was quoted as saying that uni 
fication of the armed forces would be 
evolutionary not revolutionary.” Events 
f the past year have borne out that 
statement. 

If the public and the services, outside 
of the staffs and bureaus of the National 
Defense Establishment, are only dimly 
aware of the evolution towards unification 
they can be forgiven. While the press 
and radio have dutifully reported the steps 
Mr. Forrestal has taken towards unifica 
tion and towards giving the nation a top 
organization geared to move in the event 
of emergency, the public has been more 
aware of outward evidence of non-unifi 
cation. 

Specifically the differences between the 
Navy and Air Force over the role of naval 
aviation and the difference engendered 
over what constituted keeping the Army, 
Navy and Air Force in “balance,” created 
headlines and attracted attention that the 
less showy but more substantial noves 
towards unification did not merit. 

Some of the more substantial moves in 
cluded the creation of councils, provided 
for by law. These included the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the War Council, the Mu 
nitions Board, and the Research and De- 
velopment Board. 

Other groups, appointed by Mr. For- 
restal, moved to strengthen the nation’s 
‘pacity for meeting a war emergency. 
Foremost among these, perhaps, is the 

vilian Defense Planning Group. 

_ Then Mr. Forrestal appointed a num- 
et of boards and groups to study certain 
pecific problems that gave promise of 
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furthering the concept of unification. The 
studies of one of these boards resulted in 
the unification of the Army and Navy 
transport services into the Military Air 
Transport Service. Another group is still 
studying the possibility of merging Army 
and Navy medical services; one result of 
this group’s work was the integration of 
hospital service in the Panama Canal Zone 
Another group is studying the pay struc 
ture of the military establishment. Another 
is concerned with the efficient use of serv 
ices’ physical properties: 
yards, docks, etc. 

The 1949-50 appropriation requests of 
the services will be presented to the Budget 
Bureau and the Congress in one package 
by the NME. It will be the first joint 
budget of the armed forces aid perhaps 
will result in the elimination of public 
bickering by the services for a larger share 
of taxpayers’ dollars. 

To promote this end Mr. Forrestal ap 
pointed Maj. Gen. Wilton B. Persons to 
the task of coordinating all armed forces 
business with Congress. He also appointed 
three officers, one from each of the services. 
In appointing them Mr. Forrestal an 
nounced that “each deputy will he re 
sponsible for seeing to it that the legislative 
work performed by his department is 
keyed into the legislative work performed 
by the ofhice of the Secretary of Defense.” 

Mr. Forrestal also moved to integrate 
the services’ public information offices. He 
asked Harold B. Hinton of the New York 
Times to organize a public information 
ofhce for the NME, and more recently 
Robert Bruskin of the Washington Post 
was asked to head the news section of the 
NME public information set-up. Both 
Hinton and Bruskin are on leave of ab 
sence and are expected to return to their 
papers after the work of organization is 
completed. 


posts, hases, 


If against the confusion over the defi 
nition of 


“strategic” (see below) and 
“balance,” 


Mr. Forrestal and the public 
weighed the solid moves made _ towards 
unification since September 1947, it would 
be clear that the scales were on the side 
of evolutionary progress. 


Change of Nomenclature 

The Secretary of Defense, acting as the 
umpire in the dispute between the Navy 
and Air Force, thought maybe applied 
psychology and semantics would help. At 
a press conference he expressed the wish 
that the word “strategic” as applied to 
bombing could be eliminated from the 
military lexicon. The word has created a 
psychosis in both the Navy and Air Force, 
and “massive” ought to be substituted for 
it, Mr. Forrestal said. 

Eventually the wrangle would be settled 
but it was doubtful if the Secretary of De 
fense thought that a change to more accu 


rate nomenclature would cause both sides 
to the dispute to retire from the held fully 
satished. Meanwhile no one envied him 
his task as umpire. 


New Atomic Weapons 


In its semi-annual report, as required by 
law, the Atomic Energy Commission was 
close-mouthed about the military appli 
cations of the bomb as revealed in the 
Eniwetok tests. In releasing the report, 
President Truman said that substantially 
improved weapons had been developed and 
that every effort will be made to maintain 
the “leading position of the United States 
in the knowledge of nuclear energy and its 
military applications.” 

lhe report revealed that there had been 
three nuclear explosions during the Eni 
wetok tests. They were carried out under 
conditions as close to laboratory contiol as 
possible. The work at Eniwetok was de 
signed to study nuclear explosion itself 
rather than the effects of such explosion 

Of the tests the report said 

“Technical and experimental work was 
primarily designed to obtain answers to 
specific questions arising in connection 
with the instantaneous release of nuclear 
energy for its explosive effect. . a 
should be pointed out that investigative 
emphasis at Eniwetok was placed on the 
scientific aspects because new designs of 
weapons were being tested, whereas at 
Bikini (site of the previous year’s tests 
the principal emphasis was placed on 
measurement of the effects of the nuclear 
explosion, rather than on the generation ot 
nuclear explosion itself 

‘Much of the technical data recorded 
at Eniwetok is, of course, still being an 
alyzed and evaluated,” the AEC report 
continued. “The results are generally clear 
however, and the tests proved not only the 
effectiveness of the new designs of weap 
ons, but confirmed a great deal of the theo 
retical and experimental work performed 
at the Los Alamos scientific 
since the war. 


laboratory 
The experimental data 
gained at Eniwetok is important to future 
research and development, both for weap 
ons and for non-military areas of knowledge 
and application.” 


Equal Treatment and 
Opportunity 


The Commander in Chief directed that 
a committee be established to insure 
“equality of treatment and opportunity” 
in the armed forces. 

The order added that “there shall be 
equality of treatment and opportunity for 
all persons in the armed services without 
regard to race, color, religion or national 
origin.” 

It directed that “this policy shall be put 
into effect as rapidly as possible.” 
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SECRETARY OF WAR 


Secretary Royall announced that during 
the coming fiscal year four additional 
World War II training centers will be re- 
opened. They are: Camp Gordon, Ga.; 
Fort Devens, Mass.; Camp Atterbury, Ind.; 
and Camp Cooke, Calif. In addition to the 
reactivation of these centers, a Signal and 
Engineer Unit Training Center has been 
established at Fort Jackson, S. C. 





Little New Housing 


The Secretaries of the Army and Air 
Force issued statements that did not veil 
their disappointment over the small amount 
of money given them to build houses for 
Army families. 

They said this year's appropriation will 
permit the Air Force and Army to con- 
struct less than two-fifths of one percent of 
the housing that had been anticipated. 
Some $54,000,000 will be used to build 
houses for 3,500 families. Most of the 
structures will be two-story multiple-type 
residences. All will be within the maximum 
1,080 square feet designated by Congress. 
Some temporary structures will be re- 
modeled into living quarters. 

Ihe statements of the Secretaries re- 
flected the opinions of many soldiers with 
families. 

Said Mr. Royal: “We cannot expect 
people to continue to live under wartime 
conditions at our Army posts. Men were 
willing to be separated from their families 
during an emergency. They were willing 
to live in quarters far below the civilian 
standard for people of their relative scale 
of life. But it is too much to expect that 
to continue indefinitely.” 

And Mr. Symington: “In my opinion, 
no program within the Air Force, unless 
war comes, is as desperate as the housing 
program of the Air Force. It is a critical 
situation.” 


New National Defense Act 


Che present organization of the Depart- 
ment of the Army is still a temporary one, 
authorized by temporary laws and execu- 
tive orders. But unless new legislation is 
passed by the end of next June—or the 
temporary authorizations continued—the 
Army will revert to its pre-World War II 
organization. 

Within the Department of the Army, a 
study is progressing that is expected to 
end up in a new National Defense Act 
for the 81st Congress. 

It is reported that the rewritten bill 
will define operating and administrative 
duties of the General Staff as well as the 
planning duties to which it was confined 
under the old act. 
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Other changes will include making per- 
manent such new branches as the Trans- 
portation Corps and renaming the Cavalry 
the Armored Cavalry. 


CHIEF OF STAFF 

Emphasis 

The Chief of Staff emphasized what he 
hoped to accomplish with the draft law 
in two short sentences. At Fort Knox, Ky., 
he was quoted as saying: 

“Our state of readiness for war is 
damned poor. Within a year, it will be a 
lot better.” 


Field Test 


The Army is going to find out how ef- 
fective its Continental field armies would 
be in the event of emergency. 

For six months, beginning October 1, 
the Third Army, including the New 
Orleans Port of Embarkation, is to be tem- 
porarily divorced from the Department of 
the Army and to operate independently. 

Close tabs and complete records will be 
kept in order that the General Staff may 
gain helpful knowledge from the test. In- 
formation acquired will be used, if neces- 
sary, to change existing procedures and to 
guide future Army planning. 


Orientation 


High ranking ofhcers from the Chief of 
Staff to field officers listened intently as 
noncoms of the 3d Armored Division ex- 
plained the workings of the training meth- 
ods of the famed experimental UMT unit 
as applied to the 3d Armored Division (the 
Fort Knox training unit). 

The occasion was a conference called 
to orient commanders and staffs of training 
units in methods developed by the UMT- 
EU that are to be used in training the new 
Army. 

General Devers, CG of Army Field 
Forces, had noted in a directive to Army 
commanders that: “The practical appli- 
cation of methods, procedures, and _poli- 
cies developed in the UMTEU indicates 
that these methods, policies, and pro- 
cedures are also applicable to units other 
than training divisions. The morale activi- 
ties in particular will assume added im- 
portance in the expanded army, especially 
as they pertain to the men in the lower 
age brackets. It is desired that the princi- 
ples mentioned above be extended to al! 
units under your command insofar as local 
training and administrative situations per- 
mit. The chaplain’s program and the after- 
duty activities are considered of particular 
importance.” 

That was the policy. The conference, 
attended by Gen. Bradley, Gen. Devers, 
high ranking officers from the General 
Staff and the staff of Army Field Forces, 
and commanders and staffs of training and 
tactical commands, listened to the non- 
coms who had had experience in imple- 
menting it. 


Special Assistant 


Gen. Omar N. Bradley appoint: 4 4; 
Gen. Charles T. Lanham his spe. \, nl 
sistant for public affairs. Gen. | anh 
will be responsible for the relations of th, 
Chief of Staff with all public ' 
tions and groups. 

Gen. Lanham was recently ‘relieved 
from Chief of Troop Information and 
Education and had been scheduled fo, 
troop duty in Europe when Gen. Bradley 
tabbed him for the special assignment 


GENERAL STAFF 
PERSONNEL & ADMINISTRATION 
Officer Shortage 


One estimate had it that the Amy 
would need 47,000 new officers during the 
fiscal year if the draft-produced Amny js 
to be properly led. Whether this figure or 
a lower one is correct—it is an estimate a 
this time—there is no doubt that the Amy 
is going to have trouble getting the kind of 
officers it needs. 

The Army anticipates a need for 105, 
000 officers, warrant officers, doctors, den- 
tists and nurses in the next fiscal year. It 
now has about 70,000. Some 20,000 te- 
serve officers have indicated that they are 
willing to come back into the service for 
tours of duty. And there are indications 
that more will volunteer when Selective 
Service gets into operation. This hope is 
based on the fact that more reserve of. 
ficers have shown an interest since the 
Draft Act became law. 

The problem of quality remains. Gen- 
eral Bradley’s insistence that the new 
Army must be a well led Army is laudable 
and very much what the American people 
want, but whether high quality officers in 
the lower grades can be persuaded to vol- 
unteer for extended tours of duty remains 
to be seen. The better class officer is al- 
most inevitably also a better class civilian 
and he may be understandably reluctant 
to leave a promising civilian career and 
return to the Army for one to three years 


Career Plan 


A fat Department cf the Army circular 
(No. 202) inaugurated the Army’s long: 
planned Career Guidance Plan for warrant 
officers and enlisted personnel. The 7% 
page circular put into effect several fea- 
tures of the plan; more are to come. 

The circular provided the framework 
for the introduction of career fields into the 
Army, prescribes and describes the work 
incident thereto, and furnishes instructions 
regarding the introduction of the several 
plans into use. 

It describes the career guidance program 
as a major part of the personnel manage 
ment system of the Army and says it ‘s de- 
signed for both the peacetime Army and 
the Army in the event of mobilization. !' 
expects to “emphasize the authority and 
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first career field to be put into ef- 
; in the Food Service career field. 


New Grades 


In a move that made functional sense 
vas almost guaranteed to elicit roars 
rotest from that stalwart soldier and 

right bower of all first sergeants, the “buck 
sergeant,” the Department of the Army 
reorganized the grades of enlisted men. 

Three stripers will lose a stripe and 
become Corporals, although retaining their 
usual duties, doubtful privileges, pay and 
rank in the hierarchy of noncoms. 

The plain and unadorned title of “Ser- 
geant” will be inherited by Staff Sergeants, 
most of whom, no doubt, won’t mind los- 
ing the oftentimes misleading and inaccu- 
rate modifier to their title. 

But here’s the new set-up: 

Three stripes up and three down—Master 
and First Sergeants 

Three up and two down—Sergeant, first 
class 

Three up and one down—Sergeant 

Two up—Corporal 

One up--Private, first class 

No stripes—Private (formerly Private, first 
class), and Recruit (formerly Private) 

The old rank of Corporal (now Private, 
first class) loses its noncommissioned sta- 
tus. Also a distinction will be made be- 
tween combat and noncombat troops and 
different colored chevrons will be worn by 
the two types. Combat commanders of all 
ranks will wear the green cloth tab in the 
middle of both shoulder straps. 


_ The changes are part of the new enlisted 
Career Plan. 


Linguists Catalogued 


he Army set up machinery designed to 
inform it of the linguistic talents of all of- 
ficers and men. Circular 204 announced 
that a Foreign Language Fluency Ques- 
tionnaire would be answered by every man 
in uniform. The purpose, the Circular 
said, is to provide the Army “with cur- 
rent and accurate information on Army 
personnel who possess a fair to fluent 
knowledge of a foreign language.” 


SPECIAL STAFF 


TI&E 
“Weekend” Commercialized 


“Weekend,” the magazine section of the 
European edition of Stars and Stripes, was 
separated from the service and converted 

a publication of private commercial 
interests. 
High production cost was the Army's 

m for discontinuing the magazine. 
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However, a group of former Stars and 
Stripers asked and got the permission of 
Gen. Lucius Clay to continue it as a com- 
mercial publication. It is the first American 
magazine to be published in Europe. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION 
New School 


The Army Information School at Car- 
lisle Barracks, Pa., was renamed the 
Armed Forces Information School and 
began its new career on Aug. 4. 

The school offered courses in Troop In- 
formation and Education and in Public 
Information. Officers’ courses are 14 weeks 
in length and enlisted courses 6 weeks in 
length. 

Quotas for the Army, Navy and Air 
Force for each regular course were estab- 
lished with all officers’ courses available 
to 34 officers from each of the three serv- 
ices. In enlisted courses the Army has a 
quota of 50 in each course and the other 
two services 25 each. 

Qualification requirements are that of- 
ficers have a minimum of five years com- 
missioned service, not be over 41 years of 
age, be a Regular or have at least two years 
of service remaining after completion of 
the course, and have a record that indi- 
cates suitability for advancement. 

Enlisted men must be corporals or 
higher, have an AGCT score of 100 or 
more, be a high school graduate, have at 
least a year to serve after completion of 
the course, be neat and have conversational 
ability. 

Circular 164 has all of the dope. 


On-the-Job Training 


The Army’s plan for training its pub 
lic information experts through tours of 
duty in newspaper offices and radio sta- 
tions was getting the OK of many editors 
and station managers. 

The plan calls for the Army to detail 
soldiers selected for public information 
work to a newspaper or radio station for 
90 days of experience. The soldier will 
be treated as one of the staff—he’ll be paid 
by the Army, of course—and the news- 
paper editor will make periodical reports 
to the Army on his work. 

The reports will give the Army an op- 
portunity to eliminate the unfit. Those who 
fit will have had the advantage of working 
intimately with editors and reporters. 

The plan is slated to go into effect this 
fall. Before men are assigned to a uews- 
paper or radio station they will receive a 
six weeks’ preparatory course at the. Army 
Information School, Carlisle Barracks. 


STAFFS & SERVICES 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
Healthy Army 


The Surgeon General made a survey 
and came up with the announcement that 
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the American Army is still the healthiest 
Army in the world. But he added that the 
Army was going to need several thousand 
more volunteer medical officers between 
now and next July if the new Army is to 
be as healthy as the present one. 


Shortage Acute 


The Medical Department was con 
cerned over the almost certain shortage of 
doctors and dentists, nurses, medica! spe 
cialists, and administrators the new Army 
would have. Estimates were firm but dur- 
ing the next fiscal year the Army would 
probably need an additional 4,000 doctors, 
about the same number of nurses and 700 
specialists. 

The Draft Act makes no provision for 
the draft of doctors and all wartime ASTP 
trained doctors have served their obli- 
gated periods of service and have been 
separated. 

A possible expedient would be contract 
medical service by doctors in civilian com- 
munities near Army camps. But most 
camps are not near large cities and small 
communities have few doctors. The Amer- 
ican Medical Association is helping the 
Surgeon General solve this most perplexing 
problem. 

The Medical Department has sent ques- 
tionnaires to all Army Reserve nurses ask- 
ing whether they would accept active duty 
of one, two or three years. The Army is 
also working with the American Hospital 
Association in a drive to get more girls into 
nurse training. However, this is a long 
range solution and the Army has an im- 
mediate shortage which will grow worse 
during the next 12 months. 

To get the 700 specialists it needed 
from the Medical Service Reserve, the De- 
partment offered to disregard age-in-grade 
restrictions and to permit reservists to serve 
in the highest grade they held before sep- 
aration (up to lieutenant colonei). The 
volunteers would relieve doctors of non- 
professional administrative work and pro- 
vide specialists in allied medical sciences. 
Most needed specialists are optometrists, 
sanitary engineers, psychologists, physiolo- 
gists, biochemists, nutritionists, and serol- 
ogists. 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT 
New Pay Plan 


Finance officers came up with a plan that 
if adopted would centralize the pay ac- 
counts of officers and enlisted men, pro- 
vide for semi-monthly pay days, and obvi- 
ate the necessity of signing pay rolls and 
vouchers before the money was received. 

The plan, worked out in the Office of 
the Chief of Finance, would establish in 
Finance Department disbursing offices a 
Military Pay Record for each officer and 
enlisted man. This record would be kept 
up-to-date by the Finance Officer from 
information furnished by commanding of- 
ficers. 
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The plan, if adopted, would eliminate 
preparation of pay rolls for enlisted per- 
sonnel and officers’ pay vouchers. 

Included in the system is a provision for 
income tax deductions which will become 
necessary January 1, 1949 for many ofhcers 
and enlisted men, because Congress failed 
to continue the $1,500 military exemption. 
allowances and 
other allotments would also be facilitated 
through the central disbursing system. 

The plan was worked out with the co 
operation of Air Force, Navy, Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard officers. One ad- 
vantage of the plan is that it will make 
it simpler for a man of one service to be 
paid by a disbursing officer of another serv 
ice in cases where this is necessary. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
Underground Explosions 


Army engineers wanted to know how 
much destruction various charges of TNT 
could do to underground structures. So at 
Dugway Proving Grounds, 80 miles south- 
west of Salt Lake City, they ran a number 
of tests using charges of from 320 to 2,500 
pounds of TNT in various types of soil. 
lests were also scheduled for areas in 
Washington and Colorado. 

The answers the engineers got would 
help them establish criteria for future 


Deductions for family 


structures and tunnels resistant to enemy 
bombing attacks. 


SIGNAL CORPS 


Tiny Electronics Device 


It's a long way from perfection but 
the Signal Corps announced that Bell 
Laboratories had developed a tiny elec- 
tronics device called a transistor that may 
replace the vacuum tube in communica- 
tions equipment. 

Most likely use of the transistor is in 
portable equipment such as the walkie- 
talkie and the handie-talkie. Because the 
transistor has no filament it doesn’t re 
quire batteries to amplify voltages. Elim- 
ination of dry cell batteries from portable 
equipment would lessen their weight ma- 
terially. 


CHAPLAINS 
New Deputy 


Chaplain (Brigadier General) James H. 
O'Neill is the new Deputy Chief of Chap- 
lains, succeeding Chaplain (Colonel) Pat- 


rick J. Ryan. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Responsibility and Opportunity 

The Chief of Special Services, Maj. 
Gen. Russel B. Reynolds, acknowledged 
the responsibility of Special Services in 
helping create a feeling of contentment in 
the new draftees. He told new classes of 
students at the Special Services school 
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that on Special Services depends the fu- 
ture “of our whole concept for improv- 
ing the lot of people who wear the uni- 
form of the Air Force and Army.” 

He saw it as an opportunity, too. “There 
will be an inflow of men drawn by Selec- 
tive Service. Interests of our people in the 
armed forces will be heightened and citi- 
zen interest will be focused upon Special 
Services activities. With the critical inter- 
national situation faced by our country, 
Special Services officers must broaden 
their horizons of thought and planning so 
as to prepare themselves for whatever the 
future may hold in store for us.” 


Song Contest 


The Army wanted a song “worthy of 
becoming an overall Army song” and suv 
it started a contest, open to both soldiers 
and civilians. 

Composers and song writers are directed 
to turn their songs in to the commander 
of the Army Area in which they live. 
There the songs will be screened and not 
more than the 25 best will be forwarded to 
the Chief of Special Services not later than 
Dec. 15, 1948. 

A group of judges will pick the winners 
and the first five winning songs will be 
publicized beginning on Army Day 1949. 
By Army Day 1950 the Army hopes that 
one of the five will be selected as the of- 
ficial Army song. “Suitable prizes” will 
be provided by the Chief of Special Serv- 
ices. 

The announcement with rules appears 
in Circular 206. 


ARMY FIELD FORCES 


AF View of Ground Combat 


In an article in the aviation magazine, 
Pegasus, Maj. Gen. William D. Old, CG 
of the Ninth Air Force, considered one role 
of ground combat forces in the next war in 
these words: 

“Airborne operations will occur in the 
exploitation phase of the war—after the 
enemy is down and almost out. The ob- 
jective would be to capture certain key 
terrain features, cut lines of communica- 
tion, block retreat, and further demoralize 
the enemy to hasten the end of the war. 

“An airhead could be established at any 
time up to 125 miles into enemy territory, 
provided sufficient transports and the 
necessary tactical air ferces to support the 
operations were available. The distance of 
the penetration would be limited by the 
effective range of our radar equipment. 
The air head would have to be sufficiently 
large to provide bases for fighter aircraft. 

“It is assumed that demolition bombs, 
incendiary bombs and the atomic bomb 
can destroy, or render useless, any man- 
made structure on the surface of the earth 
used for industrial purposes. For this 
reason it is logical to assume that hostile in- 
dustrial plants essential to the prosecution 


| 
ot the war, atomic bomb factorie guided 
missile launching sites, and may other 


important installations will be constructed 
underground. It will be possible to put 
highly mobile combat teams into thes 
areas by air for the purpose of destroying 
such installations. The combat team would 
probably operate from mobile airheads. 
that is, it would be landed in one area 
tomorrow supplied from another, and evac. 
uated from another upon completion of 
the mission. This type of operation js def 
initely possible with transports equipped 
with the new track-tread landing gear 

“Such a force could wreak havoc jp 
enemy rear areas. It could be used ef 
fectively in a number of ways. In view of 
the atomic bomb threat, essential indys 
tries not underground will be dispersed 
over a wide area. Our facilities for the 
manufacture of the A-bomb are limited. 
they are expensive in man-hours and nat 
ural resources. It may be more desirable 
to conserve these bombs for attack against 
a higher priority target, and employ an air 
borne hit-and-run combat team. The de 
cision as to which would be employed 
would undoubtedly be based on the avail 
ability of A-bombs, the importance of de- 
stroying the objective, and the calculated 
risks to the combat team. An operatien of 
this type could definitely pay dividends.” 

The General also said that “it is obvi 
ous that we could not carry out an a: 
borne operation of any magnitude in th 
early stages of a war because of lack of 
equipment. The air war must be wor be 
fore airborne operations can be conducted 
on a large scale.” 

He suggested that Army Field Forces 
should design equipment that can be air- 
borne and also advocated that “50 percent 
of all air transports be designed for military 
uses and adapted to commercial uses in 
stead of vice versa. 


Open Door for AAA Vets 


To man its new antiaircraft units the 
Army is offering veterans with antiaircratt 
artillery training a chance to enlist in the 
Army at grades up to technical sergeant. 

The offer is open to Coast Guard, Ma 
rine and Navy men as well as Amny vet 
erans. Men trained in one or more of the 
21 different AA technical specialties and 
who have been discharged since 12 May 
1945 are elicible. 


CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


NATIONAL GUARD 
New Training Schedules 


National Guard units returning from 
summer camps found the National Guard 
Bureau and the Army Field Forces had 
worked out a master training plan that » 
expected to cut in half the time needed 
prepare it for its M-day mission. The plan 
with charts is described in detail on page 
32-36 of this issue. 
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ORGANIZED RESERVES 
ROTC Quotas 


Secretary of Defense set quotas 
irmy, Navy and Air Force ROTC 
or the year ending next June. This 
cessary to comply with the Selective 


Wa 

Service Act which requires the Secretary to 
prescribe the number of persons each of 
the med forces may select for enroliment 
( itinuance in ofhcer training programs. 
Persons selected for the training are de 


terred trom the draft. 
The Army quota: 77,800 (38,500 fresh- 


men, 23,900 sophomores, 15,400 
juniors ). 

The Air Force quota: 40,800 (24,000 
freshmen, 9,800 sophomores, 7,000 
juniors ). 

The Navy Cincluding Marine Corps) 


yuota: 7,800 (freshmen 7,000, sopho- 

mores 500, juniors 300). 

Senior ROTC students are exempt 
under another provisiun of the law. 

The quotas for the year are consider- 
ably higher than the actual number of 
students in the programs last year, when 
the Army enrolled 72,946, the Air Force 
21, 941, and the Navy 5,699: 


Draft Exemption Requirements 

Draft exemption status will be given to 
draft-eligible men who on June 24, 1948 
belonged to Organized Reserve units that 
hold a minimum of “35 scheduled drills 
or training periods or days of active Federal 
service, or any combination thereof, per 
year,” the Office of the Secretary of De- 
tense announced. 

In addition to other standards of satis 
factory participation draft-eligible men will 
be required to miss no more than 10 per- 
cent of the drills or training periods in 
order to retain their draft-exempt status. 


AIR FORCE 


Jet News 


lransatlantic flights, new American and 
Russian planes and big government appro- 
priations all go into jet news. 

U.S. planes took fifteen days to move 
trom Selfridge Field in Detroit to Okiham, 
England; the flying time was 10 hours and 
40 minutes. 

Earlier, British jets made the first east- 
west flight from England to be on hand 
in New York for the air exposition at Idle- 
wild airport. 

The sixteen U.S. F80s went from 
England to Fuerstenfeldbruk Air Force 
Base, about twenty miles from Munich, 
Germany. 

\bout the same time all this was hap- 
pening, the annual Soviet Air show took 
Place in Moscow, and the Red Air Force 
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revealed some of their new jet fighters 
and bombers. Reports indicated these air 
craft are capable of speeds approaching 
that of sound. 

The British, in a record-setting mood, 
announced that a new Viking jet airliner 
had hustled from London to Paris in 34 
minutes, beating the old mark by 17 min- 
utes. 

Back home, Lockheed pulled the wraps 
off its newest jet, a training model TF-80C 
Shooting Star. The TF-80C has dua!’ con- 
trols and is three feet longer than the 
standard model. By June of 1950 Lockheed 
expects to have produced more than 150 
of the trainers. 

The Air Force laid out 367 million for 
airplane engines, mostly jet. 


Bases Out of Surplus 


To meet the needs of an expanding Ai: 
Force program, the Air Force has requested 
the War Assets Administration to with- 
draw three air bases from surplus. Shep- 
pard Air Force Base, Wichita Falls, Tex., 
will be activated late this fall or early in 
1949; Luke AFB, Phoenix, Ariz., and 
Greenville AFB, Greenville, Miss., will be 
placed on standby status to be used in case 
of need. 


New Trainer 


The Air Force awarded a contract for 
the production of 266 T-28 trainers to the 
North American Aviation Corp. The plane 
is a conventional two-place aircraft, ex- 
cept that it is the first trainer to be equip- 
ped with a tricycle landing gear. The plane 
will be used in both primary and basic 
flight instruction. 





NAVY 





Reenlistments Up 


The Navy reported that the men of the 
fleet had exceeded its expectations in the 
rate of reenlistments and extensions of en- 
listments during the last fiscal year. 

The Navy had estimated that 48,300 
of its men would reenlist or extend their 
enlistment. Actually 68,443 did so. This 
boon enabled the Navy to surpass its enlist- 
ment goal for the year by 1,603. Altogether 
181,603 men either enlisted, reenlisted or 
extended their enlistment in the Navy 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1948. 


Great Silver Fleet 


Soon the ships of the Navy will come 
out in new coats of aluminum paint re- 
placing the old gray. This is the first 
change in color since the days of the Span- 


ish-American War when the fleet was. 


decked out in shining white. 


NEWS OF THE NAVY 


MARINE CORPS 
Waiting Lists 





The Marines were even better off than 
the Navy for manpower. Not only were its 
recruiters filling all quotas but they had 
waiting lists. 

The Marines’ recruiting target for the 
year is 36,000 men not counting the 6, 
000 18-year-olds it will take under the 
Selective Service law. It anticipates no 
trouble in filling that quota either 


POLICING THE AREA 


Olympic Soldiers. Seventeen Army 
and three Air Force men participated in 
the Olympic Games at London. The serv 
icemen were members of teams represent 
ing the United States in boxing, eques 
trian, track and field, swimming, modern 
pantathlon, and pistol and rifle compe 
tition. 

Hot Stuff. The OM turned a neat trick. 
It provided Arctic clothing with built-in 
pocket warmers to keep trigger fingers in 
working condition. 

He Floats Through the Air. Pic. John 
D. Carney, 19, was decorated with the 
Army Commendation Ribbon for a «ather 
remarkable feat, although it has been du 
plicated. During a mass parachute jump 
a fellow soldier's ‘chute failed to cpen, 
and he became entangled in Carney’s 
shroud lines. Carney grabbed the un- 
opened parachute, held on, and the two 
men drifted safely to earth. 

New Padre at the Point. Rev. Joseph 
P. Moore, for nine vears the assistant to 
West Point Catholic chaplain Rt. Rev. 
Mser. George G. Murdock, became tector 
of the Holy Trinity Chapel at West Point 
when Msgr. Murdock was assigned the 
pastorage of a New York City Church. 

Deaths. General of the Armies John 
J. Pershing, 87, member of the Military 
Academy class of 1886, Commander of 
the AEF 1917-19. e Vice Adm. Russell 
Willson, 64, organizer of the first Navy 
signal and code section in World War I. 
During World War II he served as Deputy 
Commander in Chief of the U.S. Fleet and 
on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. e Brig. Gen. 
John J. Kingman, 66, former assistant 
chief of the Corps of Engineers. He was 
a member of the Military Academy: class 
of 1904, helped construct the fortifications 
at Corregidor and won the DSC in World 
War I. @ Maj. Samuel L. Thorpe, 77, re 
tired Medical Corps physician. e Brig. 
Gen. Edward A. Stockton, 62, member 
of the Military Academy class of 1908 and 
a Coast Artilleryman. e M/Sgt. George 
E. Goff, 43, a veteran of 16 years’ service. 
In World War II he received a direct 
commission as a second lieutenant, rose to 
captain, and served with distinction as a 
combat leader in the Pacific theater. e Col. 
William L. Little, 71, retired Medical 
Corps physician. 
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EDITORIALS 
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John J. Pershing, General of the Armies 


[he newspaper obituaries of General Pershing all made 
much of the fact that his career bridged a span of years 
connecting an Indian-fighting, horse-age Army with the 
mass-production, petroleum-age armies of the twentieth 
century. And it is true. Indeed the contrast can be pro- 
jected in both directions. General Pershing was born on 
the eve of the Civil War and he died in the third year 
of the Atomic Age. And just as his life was influenced by 
the men who fought in the Civil War, so did he influence 
the leaders of our World War II armies and so will his 
influence continue as long as there are men in the Army 
who served under him. 

General Pershing’s long life serves to show again how 
the history of our Army can be encompassed by the lives 
of a few men. When he graduated from West Point in 
1886, Wesley Merritt was the superintendent of the 
Military Academy and Phil Sheridan was the commander 
of the Army. Both had served on the frontier against the 
Indians, had fought in the Civil War, had served in the 
Army commanded by Winfield Scott, and had attended 
West Point not many years after Sylvanus Thayer. The 
173 years separating 1776 and 1948 are not so long if 
you consider that Scott in the War of 1812 knew men 
who had fought in Washington's Army; that Pershing was 
commanded by men who had served under Scott. 

These threads that bind together the history of the 
Army would have little meaning if there wasn’t much 
truth to Carlyle’s observation that “History is the essence 
of innumerable biographies.” For the American Army the 
number of biographies needed to provide a complete his- 
tory is numerable. Would not full-scale biographies of 
Washington, Scott, Grant, possibly Sherman, Pershing, 
and Marshall constitute a complete history of the Army? 
The acts and judgments of these men shaped the Army 
as an institution. 


As an example consider the development of the General 
Staff. 

Elihu Root, Henry Stimson and Leonard Wood have 
rightfully been credited with establishing the General 
Staff system in the American Army. But as the first field 
commander to serve under the system in a major war, 
General Pershing influenced the shaping of the General 
Staff concept, too. The differences between him and 
General March are important because they represent 
the final polishing the General Staff system had to receive 
before it could become a war-proven establishment in the 
American Army. There must have been many times in 
World War II when General Marshall was thankful he 
had personal knowledge of the problems faced by Per- 
shing and March a quarter of a century earlier. 

The newspaper obituaries also made much of General 
Pershing’s “professionalism.” And here, too, they were 
right. There were few opportunities for men of Per 
shing’s generation to acquire the broad viewpoint so neces- 
sary, and so fortunately found, in World War II com. 
manders. Tours of duty in the Indian country, the Philip- 
pines, and on the Mexican border were hardly conducive 
to acquiring precise knowledge of politics, diplomacy and 
social problems. It is to the credit of Pershing and off 
cers of his generation that they foresaw the need, and 
through the Army school system and encouragement to 
junior officers to study more than the field manuals, they 
made it possible for the nation to find military leaders 
who measured up to the breadth of understanding and 
vision needed to win World War II. If it can be said 
that Winfield Scott convinced the nation that it needed 
a nucleus of professional soldiers, it can be said that 
Pershing helped convince the nation and the Army that 
professional soldiers need not be ignorant of the world that 
exists beyond the parade ground and the battlefield. 


Foreign Language Training 


In World War II the importance of a knowledge of a 
foreign language was indeed real to American command- 
ers of all ranks. How many languages American soldiers 
met in World War II The Journat doesn’t know. 

That being so, the reiteration by General Jacob L. 
Devers of the importance of the language training of 
officers of all components makes good sense. 

General Devers seized on addresses by Doctor Andre 
M. G. Bourgeois, professor of French at Rice Institute and 
a wartime captain, to point up the need for language 
training. Dr. Bourgeois had addressed conferences of 
teachers in Oklahoma and Louisiana in which he re- 
viewed the language requirements of the American Army 
in North Africa and Europe in World War II, and asked 
the teachers to face the fact that the armed forces may 
need the services of their students in the future. 


a4 


Lest we think that only a few specialized officers need 
to have a conversational knowledge of a foreign language, 
Dr. Bourgeois showed how officers of every branch of the 
Army would have been able to perform their duties more 
efficiently if they had a knowledge of French or Arabic in 
North Africa. In that theater the Provost Marshal had 
Moroccan and Senegalese soldiers of the French Army 
guarding ports and supply dumps. Signal Corps officers 
had daily business with the local telephone and telegraph 
authorities. Engineer officers dealt with French authon- 
ties and natives in requisitioning land and billets. All the 
other service and technical branches—Quartermaster, 
Transportation Corps, Medical Corps—had daily contacts 
with French- and Arabic-speaking peoples. Dr. bour 
geois doesn’t mention the needs of the combat arms, 
which is a pity, for the ability of a combat commander te 
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French or Arabic sometimes might have meant the 
ence between tactical success and failure. 
h General Devers and Dr. Bourgeois make the very 
tant point that the use of liaison officers and inter- 
rs is not only unsatisfactory but also wasteful of 
wer. And Dr. Bourgeois added: 
Vhat we need in a modern army that would have to 
overseas is a large number of enlisted men as well as 
ers who would be technicians in their own branch of 
ervice, and who would know a language well enough 
able to make use of it whenever necessary. 
he number of officers the Department of the Army 
detail to foreign language schools is, of course, 
strictly limited. There is other vitally important work for 
every officer these days and budgetary considerations 
jlso intervene. But the officer himself (and the enlisted 
man) might find time spent in the task of learning a for- 
m language not only a wholesome use of spare time but 
ventually valuable personally and officially. Certainly the 
\rmy encourages its personnel to pursue such activities. 


The Negro Soldier 


Last December the INFANTRY JouRNaL published para- 
graphs from an I&E survey of white men who had served 
with Negroes who had volunteered for combat. 

[he Journat plainly identified the source of the para- 
graphs as being the report of the President's Committee 
n Civil Rights. The Journat made no judgment as to 
their validity. It left it to its readers to decide whether the 
evidence presented by the Committee supported its thesis 
that “the closer white infantrymen had been to the actual 
experience of working with Negroes in combat units the 
more willing they were to accept integrated Negro pla- 
toons in white companies as a good idea for the future.” 

Sometime later we received a letter from a valued 
friend of The Journat. He asked that we publish his 
letter but not his name. We intended to publish the letter 
at the time but for one reason and another it failed to get 
into the magazine. However, in fairness to our corre- 
spondent and those who may remember the paragraphs 
on which it is based we now give you the full letter: 

“I do not think the InFanrry Journat should be a 
medium for propaganda. The article in the December 
issue, ‘Experience Versus Segregation’ is meant to give an 
impression different from that gained from a study of the 
facts and can fairly be called propaganda. 

“Examine two statements and the slant is apparent. 

‘‘A substantial number of Negro enlisted men accepted 
the invitation to volunteer for combat training and serv- 
ice. Out of 100, 30 or 40 would be a ‘substantial number,’ 
but five or six would not. Out of the total number of 
Negroes in the combat zones those who volunteered were 
in fact a very small per cent. 

“They were not very different from the run of Negro 
troops in the Army.’ In other words, all Negro troops 
were about the same. Yet, WD Circular 124, 27 April 
1946, which devoted most of its space to defending the 
Negro and explaining ‘the contributing causes of the sub- 
standard performance in combat’—to quote from that cir- 
cular—flatly contradicts this. It says ‘There is substantial 

evidence to indicate that the least proficient performance 

is been derived from combat units required to close with 
the enemy to accomplish a prescribed mission.’ Granting 
iat the Negro volunteers in platoons used in white com- 
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panies with picked officers did well, this very fact proves 
the difference between them and the mass of Negroes 
who were ‘least proficient’ in combat units. 

“The very title misleads. The Negroes were segregated 
into platoons. I am all for an end to segregation in civil 
life, whether as practiced in New York or Phil adelphia 
(where they do not practice as they preach) or in the Jim 
Crow states. However, I read the InFanTrRY Journat for 
facts bearing on military subjects and not to be propa- 

gandized. 

“What the article proves is that the way to get good 
combat service from Negro troops is to pick those who 
volunteer in circumstances where it is certain they mean it 
(facing actual combat in the near future), segregate them 
in small groups and place them with a preponderance of 
white troops. It follows that the rest must be used for 
service troops to make the best use of manpower. I doubt 
that was what the writer intended. 

“The facts are set forth in Circular 124 in a sugar-coated 
form, but still they are bitter. They must be taken as they 


are, however, if we are to learn anything from them.” 
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HONOR ROLL 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Association 
is able to maintain the high standards of the INFANTRY JOURNAL as a magazine for 
fighting men. Each numbered star shows the number of completed years of all-out member- 
ship in the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 


* 


26thInfantry 
20 1st Infantry 
34th Infantry 


* 


130th Infantry 
35th Infantry 
124th Infantry 
161st Infantry 
33d Infantry 


* 


30th Infantry 
182d Infantry 
7th Infantry 

132d Infantry 
14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 


* 


165th Infantry 
131st Infantry 
150th Infantry 
38th Infantry 
145th Infantry 
4th Infantry 
9th Infantry 
25th Infantry 


* 


129th Infantry 
57th Infantry (PS) 
135th Infantry 

Ist Infantry 








DIVISIONS 
we 


2d Infantry Division 








31st Infantry 
27th Infantry 
168th Infantry 
140th Infantry 


* 


163d Infantry 
149th Infantry 


* 


16th Infantry 


* 


112th Infantry 

3d Bn., 156th Infantry 
134th Infantry 

111th Infantry 

71st Infantry 

137th Infantry 

23d Infantry 

2d Bn., 156th Infantry 
2d Bn., Texas State Guard 
503d Parachute Infantry 
176th Infantry 


* 


Hq. Staff, Texas State Guard 
117th Infantry 

114th Infantry 

36th Bn., Texas State Guard 
3d Bn., 167th Infantry 


103d Infantry 
325th Glider Infantry 


* 


120th Infantry 

119th Infantry 

Ist Bn., Ist Regt., Hawaii Rifles 
49th Bn., Texas State Guard 
174th Infantry 

109th Infantry 

5th Infantry 

12th Infantry, NYG 

Ist Bn., 152d Infantry 

3d Bn., 102d Infantry 

74th Regiment, NYG 

18th Infantry 


* 


Nome Unit, Alaska Ter. Gd. 
143d Infantry 

148th Infantry 

135th Field Artillery Bn. 
125th Infantry 


Hq. & Hq. Co., 2d Infantry Bri 


gade, Tennessee State Guard 


* 


3d Bn., 147th Infantry 
101st Infantry 
138th Infantry 

7 7 7 
555th Parachute Infantry Bn. 
Hq., 63d Infantry Regiment 


340th Engineer Construction Bn 


Hq., Schofield Barracks 
333d Infantry Combat Team 
42d Engineer Construction Bn. 
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“Command Performance” 





lo the Editors of INFANTRY JoURNAL: 





Once again I want to compliment the 
lourna for publishing articles on Leader 
hip, a subject the Army should give more 
hought and attention to. Colonel “Ri- 
noste’s article, “Command Performance,” 
defines in simple down-to-earth language 
the manner in which a leader should per 
form his duties and look after the wel 
fare of his men. 

Every leader must have certain quali 

s that cause men to respect him, have 
faith in him, and follow him to hell if 
necessary. A leader must be human, and 
he men should know that their com 
mander is available for personal confer 
ences and that he will be loyal to his men 
at all times. 











’ 








In my opinion every incoming officer 
should be required to take a very practical 

urse in leadership, conducted by experi- 
enced and successful leaders. In the past 
about all the instruction we received was in 
the form of hifalutin lectures. 

When I had command of a regiment 
every soldier in the outfit had permission to 
come to me for personal conferences. Sev- 
eral nights a week I would walk into the 
barracks and sit down on a cot and have a 
heart-to-heart talk with the men in order 
to find out what was going on down below 
ind get an insight as to their attitude. It 
paid 

The qualities and characteristics of 
leadership are not necessarily inherited. 
They can be acquired by knowledge of 
the psychological principles which govern 
the handling of human beings. 

Rosert E. Wysor, Jr., 
Colonel, Retired. 


























( lint n, S. ©. 


> This thoughtful comment brings up by 
inference the Army’s old, old problem. 
How can an otherwise able officer gain 
the human quality which the best lead 
ers have if he does not possess some 
elements of that quality already? In 
ther words, can the man who does not 
© a warm understanding for his fel 

w men—and many intelligent able men 


) not have it—can such a man change 
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his character through study of leader 
ship? 

The chances are great that he cannot 
greatly change through his own endeav 
ors, unless he can come face to face with 
his own lacks and the reasons for them. 
Most such men can, however, learn 
through study of leadership the meth 
ods, the techniques of the finest lead 
ers, and apply them. 

Further, the Army itself can becom¢ 
much more severe in its prohibitions of 
bad leadership, and its elimination of 
those in places of leadership who do not 
meet the mark. The hard-boiled manner 
the tendency to lead chiefly through 
fear, can for example, be eliminated 
And if ever there was a time to stress 
firm human leadership and ban hard 
boiledness it is right now. Right now 
when the Army faces its greatest peace 
time test—the handling of drafted men 
in peace. 

The Journat is glad to say that the 
highest Army authorities are fully cog 
nizant of the necessity for the best possi 
ble leadership from now on, in peace or 
in war. The Journat itself will con 
tinue to emphasize this subject of great 
est military importance. 


Y 1 7 
Field Manuals and Comic Books 
To the Editors of InFanrry Journat 


At present my duty ‘s commanding ofh 
cer of an armored Field Artillery battery in 
the 3d Armored Division, Sort Knox, Ken 
tucky, which consists primarily of basic 
training for enlistees. 

With the type and age of men in the 
Army, I am under the belief that our field 
manuals could be discarded. 

The trainees I have observed will not 
study or read field manuals but will dash 
to the Post Exchange for a comic book. 

Why not rewrite our field manuals in 
the form of comic books? Even the Ford 
Motor Company uses the comic book style 
for advertising. 

CapTain INFANTRY, 
3d Armored Division. 
» There is excellent sense in this sugges- 


tion. Although some use of it was made 
during World War Il, the comic book 


rec hniques were badly neglected in the 


instruction of our wartime armies and 
now are hardly used at all. 

Our field manuals are essentially ofh 
cers’ handbooks and extremely dull ones 
at that. They need a complete and 
drastic revision. Much good use could 
be made of the comic book methods, 
though many manuals would not lend 
themselves to such presentation. But all 
can be made simpler and more readable 
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Divisional Scout Platoon 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNaI 


Colonel Stack’s interesting letter on de 
ficiencies in small unit combat, and para 
graphs on the Kentucky maneuvers, re 
inforced by the editorial on “Training,” 
seem to indicate that the problem of pound 
ing home the school of the soldier is still 
with us. 

During the war, many units experi 
mented with the idea of using a team of 
volunteer specialists in the noble art of 
snooping and pooping to develop smal! 
commands that could successfully pull off 
infiltration and patrol work. That the 
American soldier can excel at this work if 
he wants to and gets the proper training is 
beyond dispute. The question is how to 
develop an aptitude for such work in the 
average rifleman. 

Crack officers can put this work across, 
but they can’t do it singlehanded. It takes 
a definite plan and leaders to sell the men 
on the need for field-craft. 
is to organize one platoon per division as a 


One solution 


demonstration team and cadre of instruc 
tors in the school of the soldier. These men, 
under divisional control, would be invalu 
able on maneuvers, trained for long-range 
harassing work. A course such as that used 
by the Ground General School would help 
to implement the training program. The 
Infantry possesses a reward which could 
be used to make this training stick—the 
Expert Infantryman Badge. The badge is 
issued for competence in field-craft, but by 
stiffening the standards and requiring peri 
odic re-examination, the extra money the 
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badge represents would be a definite in- 
centive for zeal and proficiency at soldier 
ing. The purpose of the badge is somewhat 
lessened by allowing a unit with but 60% 
of its men qualified to proclaim itself an 
“Expert Infantry Unit”; 80% or 90% 
would seem more like it. 

A divisional scout platoon would make 
available constantly a trained, hand-picked 
group of instructors in skills that have to 
be kept continuously honed. Such a body 
of men would have enough work to do to 
keep them constantly busy. What to call 
such a group is of minor importance. 
Call ‘em scouts, commandos, rangers, or 
give them a real title, “Expert Infantry- 
men.” With two officers assigned to the 
platoon, you would have the leader and also 
an extra officer to act as an instructor while 
the unit performed. Selected officers and 
men could be put on temporary duty with 
the platoon for additional instruction to 
qualify them to instruct their own units 
better. The idea would also have a definite 
morale value. Every man can’t become a 
paratrooper, but he could aspire to mem- 
bership in the scout platoon. The men 
could be given distinctive insignia, and in 
return for being worked hard while on 
duty, given extra privileges while off duty. 

There may be flaws in the idea as I 
have sketchily presented it, but it is worth 
serious attention. I fear that there is no 
solution to the problems of deficiencies in 
the school of the soldier that does not in- 
volve long, hard, and continuous work on 
the part of all officers and men. Glamoriz- 
ing the work will help, but the major job 
can’t be whipped without a lot of work, 
training and supervision. I am of the opin- 
ion that my plan, if intelligently put into 
action, and given the proper backing, might 
furnish commanders with a tool that might 
aid in reducing some of these hereditary 
troubles. 

On a higher level, possibly under the 
direct control of AFF, form a company of 
American Indians to do the same type of 
work. Anyone who had the privilege of 
seeing the American Indian as a soldier 
knows that they have a peculiar aptitude 
for such work. Indian scouts have long 
rendered distinguished service to the Army. 
It was not too long ago that the last of these 
scouts was mustered out of service. Such a 
group of men, their natural aptitudes 
sharpened by intensive training, would 
make a magnificent inspiration to the men, 
especially the younger recruits and those 
levied through the draft. Such a body of 
men would also make a superb honor 
guard. The American Indian has the long 
record of history to proclaim his prowess as 
a scout and soldier, and the record of the 
Indian in the past war did nothing to di- 
minish this record. The Indian has gained 
a reputation all out of proportion to his 
actual numbers. The adoption of Indian 
tactics by our paratroopers and rangers put 
a healthy fear into the ungodly, and aided 
materially in expediting the work of these 
units. Surely the adoption of an Indian 
scout company, and adequate publicity that 
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these men were to help train our men in 
the crafts which have made the Indian a 
redoubtable foe would have a salutary ef- 
fect on the hokum dished out by foreign 
propagandists that the American soldier 
only wins all of his wars through brute 
strength and ignorance. 

But it would be wrong to recruit such a 
body of men merely for propaganda pur- 
poses. They could do a job on their own 
merits, both as a training and morale aid. 
Adoption of the idea of having special scout 
units would create a large school of Scout- 
ing and Patrolling, and the School of the 
Soldier that would be constantly in session. 
I haven't the gall to proclaim that this 
would of itself solve the problem, but I am 
of the opinion that it would furnish an 
effective weapon with which to attack it. 

To have a platoon of these scouts work 
against a unit on maneuvers would drive 
home the need for proper field-craft in a 
manner that the most obtuse would appre- 
ciate, and make them slightly more recep- 
tive to instruction. The instruction will 
have to be with small units of no more 
than a platoon at a time, and out in the 
field, away from barracks and tents, pref- 
erably over unfamiliar terrain. By keep- 
ing the men to be instructed in small 
groups, the individual can’t hide in the 
group, and compound his errors through a 
lack of sufficient instructors. Battle drill 
of this type would do far more for the men 
than sitting on their beams in the hot sun 
listening to lectures. The royal road to 
proficiency in field-craft is out in the field. 
By the use of a scout platoon, adequate and 
proficient instruction could be given, and 
rear-rank John, the platoon eight-ball, 
would find it rather difficult to goof-off, or 
doze. The vast bulk of the standard de- 
ficiencies are to be found in the school of 
the soldier. The best officers and NCO’s 
can’t overcome this by themselves. The 
use of scout platoons to harry and harass 
troops in the field, and to make their life 
miserable, would force the men to pay 
attention to fundamentals, and be more 
receptive to countermeasures. Once troops 
have seen what men versed in field-craft 
can do to a large but inept body of troops, 
the word will begin to take effect. 

The scout platoon will thus be able to 
both demonstrate and teach, and vitalize 
the need for field-craft. In the event of 
war, the scouts would provide a cadre of 
men who could handle special scouting 
assignments, and also to raise the level of 
proficiency of the run-of-the-mill line sol- 
dier. As a morale device, and training in- 
centive alone, they would justify their ex- 
istence. 

Donavp G. Ross, 
Ist Lt., Inf. Res. 
29 Grove Street, 
Auburndale 66, Mass. 


a % ra 
Standards for Noncoms 


To the Editors of InFantry JouRNAL: 


Your editorial in the Journat for July 
about noncoms seems to have a lot of truth 





in it but, it seems to me, need 
tion. 

As an example, reference is 
much credit given today’s soldie regarding 
his academic achievements; but the fac; , 
passed over that “standards” j; academic 
fields have a wide variance 10g the 
States and even among commun ties in the 
same State; hence no yardstick 


amplifica. 


nade and 


a’ S teadily 
apparent even among high school grady. 
ates. 

And why not admit the lack of maturis, 


in men, even in some who are o!d enough 
to vote and who don’t know how or wh, 
This condition is nationwide and due 
largely to the prevailing tendency of }o 
parent and teacher to pass the buck. __ 
Admitted, the old stand-by is a bag 

number. But we must at least give hip 
credit for sense enough to “go to the moup. 
tain, when the mountain would not com 
to him.” This trait is sadly lacking today. 
diplomas notwithstanding. In other word 
I think spinal and intestinal fortitude cap 
not be replaced by diplomas. 

Leon F. Denis, 

Ex-Major, Inf. 
43 Wardwell Ave., 


Lynn, Mass. 


>» What the Army wants is not simply on 
in place of the other but both—bot 
character and education. 


. a - 
Shirts 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


It has been brought to our attention that 
a number of Enlisted Men and Officers of 
the United States Army are very much op 
posed to the wearing of long sleeved shirs 
in the summertime. A short sleeved shir 
with a sport collar, is the ideal summer: 
shirt for all military personnel. That is 
neither too hard nor too expensive to ac 
complish. And do away also with the tie for 
summer wear, particularly while on duty 
Off the post, all right, but not while 
working. 

Capt. Atsert N. Garvanp 

2422 Dauphine Street, 
New Orleans, La. 





Our Army Is Popular 


The facts are that we have re 
cruited the greatest volunteer Army 
that the world has ever known. Our 
Army is popular with its soldiers, too, 
for a higher percentage have re 
enlisted in the Army than in any 
other service. The situation is that 
we have simply reached the sature- 
tion point in voluntary enlistments. 

The fact that nearly a million and 
a half young Americans have volun- 
teered to help preserve and protect 
the peace, in the Armed Forces as 2 
whole, is proof that the American 
spirit is as virile as ever.—GENERAL 
Jacos L. Devers, in an address at 
Newport News, Virginia. 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for 
the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 rinimum. Cere- 
brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 


Performance Tests 


Breathes there a soldier whose initia- 
tive and integrity are so despoiled that 
he has not admitted that the fancy and 
elaborate training progress charts that 
cover the walls of the Army’s orderly 
rooms are so much malarkey? Hardly a 
one, let's hope. It’s so patent that a rec- 
ord of the number of hours a man has 
been exposed to instruction in a certain 
subject is not an indication of what he 
has learned that you would think we 
would have gotten away from such 
charts long ago. But we haven't. 

How much better it would be if we 
substituted performance charts that 
t would show the progress of each man as 
he passes qualifying tests in the skills of 
a soldier. Such a chart would tell us 
what each man knows or doesn’t know. 
It would also tell us something about 
the quality of instruction, strictly a by- 
product to be sure, but not an unim 
portant one, 

Performance tests are a part of our 
training doctrine more often neglected 
than observed. And for a very simple 
reason. The average junior officer or 
noncom simply doesn’t have the time 
to prepare a decent test, even if he knew 
how. 

But that doesn’t mean good tests 
couldn't be prepared by a higher eche 
lon, maybe the higher the better, but at 
least high enough to assure a uniformity 
of standards within a theater or Army 
Area. As a starter use the tests the In- 
tantry School gives its basic students. 
They would provide a foundation for 
the development of tests that would 
really reveal the qualifications of every 
man 

And as an added aid why shouldn't 
each field manual have a section de- 
Voted to questions and performance re- 
quirements? 

Mayor Mission. 
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Rotation of Regiments 

Now that we are going to have 
draftees serving for twenty-one months 
it is a lead-pipe cinch that the Army’s 
policies on foreign service tours are 
going to be more confused than ever. It 
simply stands to reason that you can’t 
have some men serving twenty-one 
months, others thirty-six months and 
still others—first three graders—on in- 
definite enlistments and hope to get a 
policy that will satisfy either the men 
or the Army. 

My solution is to go back to the pre 
war practice of rotating regiments on 
foreign service. It was a success then 
and it can be a success again; at least as 
successful as any other plan that can be 
concocted. 

It's a lot easier to move a complete 
unit than a bunch of casuals. The logis- 
tics of moving a unit are much simpler 
than the movement of casuals. It stands 
to reason that it would take less work to 
transfer the 9th Infantry intact to Korea 
and bring the 17th Infantry back home 
than it would be to ship the same num 
ber of casuals to the 17th and bring back 
a like number of men. If a man in the 
17th wants to stay in Korea simply trans 
fer him to the 9th—he'll be right there 
when the unit arrives. Similarly, men 
in the 9th who aren’t qualified for over 
seas service, stay in the States and join 
the 17th when it gets back. Simple, 
isn’t it? 

There are many other advantages. 
Morale and unit pride are fostered. A 
man always has a home. There is noth- 
ing more woebegone in the Army or out 
than a homeless casual. 

Another advantage would be that no 
regiment would have a tendency towards 
“going native” because of too long a 
period of service in one country. Any 
old-timer can tell you that the outfits in 
Panama, Hawaii, the Philippines and 


China—even on the Mexican border 
absorbed local atmosphere to such an ex 
tent that a man travelling from one to 
another wouldn’t have recognized them 
as belonging to the same Army—if he 
could have disregarded the uniform. 
It's true that this system would cause 
some regiments to lose identity with 
the divisions to which they traditionally 
belong. But it seems to me that is a small 

price to pay for the other advantages. 

Mayor Douste Dose. 
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Liberating and Looting 


The story of how General Patton 
got his ivory handled revolvers (later to 
become famous as the “pearl handled 
pistols”) is a good example of a legiti 
mate battlefield souvenir. 

General Patton got his revolvers dur 
ing the Mexican Punitive Expedition. 
Then a cavalry lieutenant, Patton lo 
cated one of Villa’s lieutenants in a 
house. The dauntless cavalryman strode 
in, engaged his adversary in a shooting 
match in approved Western fashion, 
and killed his opponent. 

As a memento, Patton kept the Mex 
ican’s revolvers. 

Somewhere between the Pattons and 
the real looters is the line between souve 
nirs and loot. That line was never clearly 
defined in World War II, at least not to 
the satisfaction of the GI and his unit 
commander. In fact, there apparently 
never has been a clear and unmistakable 
distinction established between these 
two types of activity which wars appear 
to bring. 

The regulations prior to World War 
Il were quite strict—anything picked 
up on the battlefield was government 
property and was to be turned in to some 
designated depot. 


“Looting” was a dirty word—a crime 
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—other armies might pillage and loot— 
but not Americans! 

With this irrational, unworkable pre- 
cept, the looting problem was thrust 
upon me as commander of an engineer 
regiment in the Third Army. 

During the dash across France, every- 
one picked up all kinds of stuff aban- 
doned by the fleeing Germans. Some 
were souvenirs—helmets, rifles, arm- 
bands—others were useful tools. Gas 
mask containers, for example, made 
good map cases. 

One American unit found a ware- 
house near Angers filled with wines, 
cognac, and champagne, marked in 
German “Reserved for the Wehrmacht.” 
Outfit after outfit drove off truckloads 
before the MPs took over. Later this 
stock was issued to troops as a supple- 
mentary “Ration X.” 

This experience wasn’t according to 
the book, but it made sense: anything 
abandoned by the German armed forces 
was legitimate loot. 

When we captured Metz, the problem 
became serious. Since the fortress city in- 
cluded the important crossings of the 
Moselle in this area, and, since almost 
all the good roads converged on the 
city from the west and radiated out again 
to the east, we Engineers went in with 
the Infantry in order to get communi- 
cations restored. 

On my first visit to Metz, I saw troops 
systematically going through apartment 
houses from top to bottom. I reminded 
my unit commanders that pillaging 
would not be tolerated. 

Nevertheless, two days later, a truck- 
load of packages addressed to the home 
folks arrived at my message center. No 
shops, to my knowledge, had been re- 
opened in the city. The unit censor had 
cleared this mail from a company billeted 
in Metz. 

I opened one box at random. The 
sender was a good soldier. Inside the 
box, I found a beautiful silver and 
marble crucifix. I returned this, with my 
compliments, to the company com- 
mander (who was a devout Catholic), 
together with the truckload of packages. 
Since it was the first occurrence, only the 
censor was punished. 

The next problem was a little more 
complex. Shortly after arriving in Ger- 
many, a company commander sent a 
German fire engine and a load of furni- 
ture back to a French town where he 
had been quartered. 

This was reported to me by men in 
the company (which was located about 
seventy miles from my headquarters). 
I investigated, found no substantial evi- 
dence of the company commander or 
men profiting from this action, but de- 
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termined that there had been widespread 
abuse of Government transportation and 
misuse of personnel. I relieved the com- 
pany commander and preferred charges 
against him. 

I went into Regensburg with a com- 
pany the day the far bank was cleared 
by the Infantry. We located billets and 
moved in. In front of several houses 
were empty jewelry boxes—mute evi- 
dence of looting. 

As an Army unit commander, I had 
little contact with Military Government 
officers until one of my companies, eager 
to bridge a famous river, was the first 
unit to enter a German town. 

The company commander fired the 
Biirgermeister and replaced him with a 
doctor—believed to be a non-Nazi. Mili- 
tary Government was notified and one 
of their officers came into the town a few 
days later. 

Arms, field glasses, and cameras had 
been collected, tagged, and stored, in a 
safe place. The Military Government 
officer asked to see this collection, picked 
out the two best cameras for himself, and 
told the company commander that he 
could have the rest. 

It was very difficult to enforce the 
orders as I understood them in the face 
of such actions—particularly since my 
companies were located as far as a hun- 
dred miles from me. 

On one occasion, a CIC agent called 
on me. A Frenchman had reported the 
numbers on some trucks that had en- 
tered a steel mill south of Thionville. 
One of the trucks was assigned to my 
outhit. 

I identified, without difficulty, the 
two men who'd been in the truck. The 
CIC man asked them to list the items 
they'd taken in order that reparation 
could be made. They recalled taking a 
welder’s helmet, a quantity of welding 
rods, and some nails. These were used 
in the construction of an important 
bridge at Thionville. The men stated 
that they saw no one at the time to 
whom to give a receipt. 


A week later, | received written orders 
to try the two men for “looting.” I 
thought this was unfair and unjustified, 
and managed to block it. 

I have no desire to criticize any troop 
unit, Military Government, or the CIC. 
It is easy to find examples of wrong- 
doing and poor judgment in any war- 
time, outfit, although the over-all effort 
of the organization may be outstanding. 
My whole point is to emphasize the dif- 
ficult position of the troop commander 
because of the lack of a clearly defined, 
enforceable limitation on souvenir col- 
lecting. 

The time to establish such a doctrine 





is now. The nucleus of officer and men 
who cadre the next wartime 


“MY Must 
have as clear an understandin» of loot. 
ing and souvenir collecting a: they g 


of squad tactics or field sanita: on, 

To my mind, the despoiling of g con 
quered (Cor liberated) populace is je 
an evil than the inevitable loss of eff; 
tiveness and morale resulting 


‘TOM at- 
tempts to enforce an unworkable pro 
cedure when your men see other troops 


“getting theirs.” But the disastrous ef 
fects of widespread looting by a larg 
organization are all too apparent ang 
too serious to disregard. 

American soldiers will do the right 
thing if they understand what it jis and 
if the standard is universal. Every may 
wants and is entitled to legitimate soy. 
venirs. He will play the game, but re 
sents the feeling of being a sucker. 

I came out of Germany without , 
Luger, a Leica, or a pair of Zeiss field 
glasses—I had to be like Caesar's wife 
I'd have preferred to have been more 
like Caesar—to know what was right 
fully mine and be able to show of 
souvenirs with a clear conscience. 

LizuTENANT CoLonet W. C. Hatt. 


We Should Render Assistance 


I have 10 fear for our future secur- 
ity, provided we take reasonable pre- 
cautions for the safety of the nation. 
The issue is a manageable one. As | 
see it, we must maintain a respecta 
ble strength in armament, including 
an Air Force more powerful than any 
other... 

We must also, I believe, do every 
thing in our power to assist the free 
nations of Western Europe along the 
road of economic recovery. There 
are strong reasons of an economic 
and humanitarian character in sup- 
port of that policy. In the simple in 
terest of our national security the 
survival of free and self-supporting 
countries in Europe, countries that 
share our ideals and our institutions, 
will be a bulwark against world 
domination by a single power, and 
at the same time a force that is 
likely to be decisive in favor of a last 
ing peace. 

If we are convinced of the need 
to help the people of those lands, 
we should render assistance without 
stint and without delay. If one les 
son in the last ten years stands out 
above all others, it is the warning 
of the failure that may be expected 
| when action is taken “too little and 
too late.”"—Rosert P. Patrerson, 
December 10, 1947. 
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The Vast Training Task 


UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD 
WAR IL. The Army Ground Forces. 
[he Procurement and Training of 
Ground Combat Troops. By Robert 
R. Palmer, Bell I. Wiley, and William 
R. Keast, of the Historical Section, 
Amy Ground Forces. Historical Di- 
vision, Department of the Army, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 696 Pages; Footnotes; 
Charts; Bibliographical notes; Index; 
$4.50. For sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, GPO, or the Infantry 
Journal Book Service. 


First let’s get a few facts straight about 
this big Department of the Army history 
project. This shouldn’t have to be done 
again; the facts have been clearly stated 
more than once by the Historical Division. 
But people still seem to get all mixed up. 

The project was set up in 99 volumes; 
since then the number has been reduced at 
least by one volume, probably more. Not 
all of the 98 are about Army Ground 
Forces; indeed only four were originally 
allotted to AGF and that number has been 
reduced to three. Seven of the 98 will 

wer the Army Air Forces in World War 
ll; these seven are being prepared by the 
Office of Air Force History and published 
by The University of Chicago Press and 
not by the Government Printing Office. 
They are unlike the other volumes in for- 
mat, scope, method and binding—which to 
my mind is a pity—but they are neverthe 

wdinated part of the projected 98 
official history of the United States 
n World War II. The three AGF 

and the seven AAF histories add 
ust ten. The remaining 88 volumes 

less, will be devoted to these sub- 
+ volumes to each of these technical 

Transportation Corps, Corps of 

rs, Ordnance Department, Quarter- 

Department, Signal Corps and 
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Chemical Corps (total 24); 8 volumes to 
the Medical Department; 7 volumes to 
Army Service Forces (administrative only); 
9 to the War Department; 6 to the Med 
iterranean War; 8 to the European War; 
12 to the Pacific War; 3 to China-Burma- 
India; 2 to African-Middle East; 2 to De- 
fense of the Americas; and 7 to special 
studies, including the WAC, a chronology, 
a statistical summary and 4 final report on 
training. 


This second published volume of the 
official history continues the story of the 
training and building of the ground com 
bat forces. From March 1942, when AGF 
was formed to become the world’s largest 
single military unit, until July 1944, when 
the emphasis shifted to the training of in 
dividual replacements, Army Ground 
Forces conceived as its major task the train 
ing of units for combat. And the principal 
unit was the division. But before AGF 
could train the division as a team it had to 
obtain officers and men possessed of the 
qualities and aptitudes that make a ground 
combat soldier; then AGF had to train in 
dividuals for their specialized functions 
within the ground-fighting team. It was 
only when these jobs were done that AGF 
could build and train co: bat units into 
skilled fighting machines. 

That is what the volume under review 
is about. Where the first volume dealt 
with the number, size, composition, and 
equipment of ground combat units, this 
one deals with the procurement and indi 
vidual training of officers and men, the 
building and training of Infantry divisions, 
the training of non-divisional units, the 
preparation of units for overseas movement 
and redeployment training plans and prob 
lems. Still another volume—and the last 
on AGF—will detail the building and 
training of divisions other than Infantry, 
the maneuvers of corps and armies, and 


combined air-ground training of these units. 

[his is too big a book, too fat with de 
tailed facts, to review in detail. Or to fly- 
speck. I think it is enough to say that the 
historians have done an honest and solid 
job. They would be the first to admit, I’m 
sure, that not all readers will agree with 
the emphasis or interpretation they have 
put on some phases of what was a tre 
mendous task. But I do not believe that it 
can be said that the history is distorted in 
any way. 

It seems to me that the value of these 
volumes is at least threefold: (1) It is the 
only possible way a comprehensive history 
of the war could be produced without wait 
ing, say a hundred years, for the historians 
to sift the archives; (2) it will provide the 
future historian with a guide to materials 
that he might otherwise miss (for that 
reason the documentation in the book is 
extremely valuable); and (3) if ever again 
the nation needs a training establishment 
similar to what AGF was between 1942 
45, the commander and staff who have the 
responsibility of setting it up will find 
in these volumes the answers to many of 
their problems. 

In his review of the first volume of this 
history this reviewer made the point that 
the book was really the story of General 
Lesley J. McNair’s organizing genius. | 
know of at least one other reviewer who 
dissented. But I can see no reason, after 
reading this second volume, to backtrack 
from the original statement. Certainly 
valid criticisms may be made of some of 
McNair’s methods and perhaps of some 
of his decisions. But it doesn’t seem to me 
tu be a question of whether McNair was 
narrow in some of his views or had preju 
dices that he couldn’t always overcome 
The question is what kind of an “Educator 
of the Army” was he? And the answer to 
that is easy: The greatest since Von Steu 


ben.—J. B. S. 
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; The Revised Articles of War 


THE NEW ARTICLES OF WAR 


Explanation and Comparative Text for Officers and Enlisted Men 


By Colonel Frederick Bernays Wiener 
Judge Advocate General’s Department, Reserve 


Author of MILITARY JUSTICE FOR THE FIELD SOLDIER 
and A PRACTICAL MANUAL OF MARTIAL LAW 


Both enlisted men and officers on courts will need this book 
Colonel Frederick Bernays Wiener, recognized as one of the 
country’s top experts on military law and its administration, has 
written a study of the NEW ARTICLES OF WAR which will 
prove indispensable to well-informed officers. The new articles 
Part Il: Comparative Text of New go into effect January 1, 1949, and it will be absolutely necessary 
and Old Articles of War that every man in the Army concerned in any way with disciplinary 
problems or the administration of the Articles of War be acquainted 
with the new penalties, regulations and procedures. 


Contents 


Part |: Explanation 


Part Ill: Transitional Provisions 


IV: isions f 
ren ee ee ee Colonel Wiener has written a long explanation of the impact 


Advocate General's Corps. the new Articles of War will have on the administration of mili- 


| Part V: Air Force Military Justice Act tary justice, comparing the new and old texts of the Articles to 
make the differences and consequences of the changes clear. 


96 Pages Only $1.00 


DRILL AND COMMAND 


A brand-new, up-to-the-minute book on drill regulations, 
which includes not only the IDR and the conduct of military 
ceremonies but a long section on leadership and discipline. 

An indispensable tool for soldiers regardless of rank. 


Cloth, $2.50 Paper, $1.00 | 
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First of Seven 


[Hi ly AIR FORCES IN WORLD 
WAK IL. Volume I: Plans and Early 
Op ns (January 1939 to August 
'942. Prepared under the editorship 
{ Wesley Frank Craven and James Lea 
Cate. By the Office of Air Force History. 
1948. The University of Chicago Press. 
¢5 00: 788 Pages. Illustrated with photo- 

sraphs; Maps; Charts; Chapter Notes; 
























[his is the first of the projected seven- 
volume history of the Army Air Forces in 
World War IIL. It is also a part of the big 
official history of the Army in World War 
i. But it is unlike the volumes so far pub- 
lished by the Historical Division of the 
Amy and the Government Printing Of- 
fce in format, binding, scope and ap- 
proach. 

The scope and method used by the his- 
torians is as tantalizing and aggravating as 
, continued story that leaves the heroine 
tied to the railroad tracks at the end of an 
installment. Only here there are a half 
dozen or so heroines on a half dozen or so 
tracks. Hardly anything is finished in this 
frst volume. The story of each Army Air 
Forces’ activity is carried up to August 
1942 and stopped there. To get the rest 
of the story Cor stories) you'll have to wait 
for the other volumes. That makes ary at- 
tempt to pass judgment on the book as ri- 
diculous as walking out of the Polo 
Grounds at the end of the first inning and 
announcing the Giants have won the game 
because they scored three runs. Maybe 
they have, but the Cubs still have eight 
more times at bat. 
























This is, I think, a serious error in plan- 
ning. As the whole world knows the 
Amy Air Forces were out to prove in 
World War II that daylight strategic bomb 
ng could be effective. The word “effec 
tive” is, of course, catchy, having various 
degrees of meaning. But the AAF had a 
devil of a time getting set up to show the 
world what it could do. What with the 
demand for planes in the Pacific and anti 
submarine patrol over the Atlantic and 
lsewhere, General Arnold had to scratch 
to get the nucleus of the Eighth Air Force 
into England in the summer of 1942. And 
then the English began to criticize the 
American concept of daylight high-level 
bombing. The only thing to do was to 
how the world, and this the AAF did on 
\ugust 17, 1942—just in time to get into 
this first volume. The attack was made by 
ighteen heavy bombers on Rouen-Sotte- 
ille, France. Twelve attacked the target 
while six made diversionary sweeps. By 
ater standards, that was a feeble cffort. 

tt much damage was done. But, the his- 






























































































ory says, “. . . for the time being, the ex- 
ent of the damage inflicted was less im- 
tant than the relative accuracy of the 
bombing.” And then under the heading 
Implications” this volume comes to the 








nd with these paragraphs: 

' air program was to be imple- 
mented in full, clearly the programs of the 
rounc’ Forces and the Navy could not 
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be. And in the summer of 1942 it was any 
thing but a foregone conclusion that the 
weapons of air power should be given pre- 
cedence over those items—tanks and battle- 
ships, for example—which carried with 
them the reassuring weight of military 
tradition. Here again it was up to the 
exponents of air power to demonstrate the 
feasibility of strategic bombardment. 

“Thus, both strategic and logistical plan 
ning, insofar as they involved air power, 
depended to a great, possibly even to a de 
cisive, degree on the ability of the Allied 
air forces to prove that they could bomb 
Germany successfully. With reference to 
the USAAF, in particular, since it had 
become committed to a policy of bombing 
precision targets in daylight from high 
altitudes, long-range planning dependend 
on the ability of the Eighth Air Force to 
show that it could do the job and do ‘t eco- 
nomically enough to make it a practicable 
operation of war. So far, the confidence of 
American and British airmen in the sound- 
ness of their strategic and tactical doctrines 
arose out of deep faith in the potentialities 
of air power rather than from an adequate 
store of experience. The German effort to 
cripple Britain in 1940-41 had demon 
strated what ought not to be done rather 
than what might reasonably be expected 
from strategic bombardment. On the other 
hand, the subsequent bombing of Germany 
by the RAF had as yet been conducted on 
a scale too limited and in a manner too 
specialized to answer conclusively the op- 
ponents of air power. As for the USAAF, 
its doctrine of daylight bombardment re- 
mained entirely an article of faith as far as 
any experience in combat under European 
conditions was concerned. 

“So it was that on 17 August 1942 all 
eyes were fixed on a bombardment mis- 
sion which in the later context of strategic 
bombing would have appeared _insignifi- 
cant indeed. The experiment begun on 
that day culminated during the following 
year in the Combined Bomber Offensive, 
a campaign which could only have been at- 
tempted after all major doubts regarding 
the use of heavy bombardment forces had 
for practical purposes been removed.” 

The Eighth Air Force, poor girl, is tied 
down on a main line track with Casey 
Jones bearing down on the throttle of a hot 
freight. Will Generals Spaatz, Eaker and 
Doolittle save her? Hlow? You'll have to 
wait for a later volume. 

Not that there aren’t many relevant 
facts in this first volume. The chapter on 
the battle against the submarines in the 
Atlantic relates not only the differences 
between the Army and the Navy as to 
organization, tactics and strategy, but also 
reveals that at the end of six months of 
sub-hunting by the AAF “no attack had 
resulted in the destruction of a U-boat.” 
And later: “In the course of 59,248 opera- 
tional hours flown between January and 
October 1942, the | Bomber Command 
reported not many more than 200 sight- 
ings, in only 81 of which instances did 
attacks of any sort ensue. These attacks re- 
sulted in the destruction of one U-boat, 
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the probable serious damage of six, and the 
less serious damage of seven more.” But it 
wasn’t quite as futile as these figures indi- 
cate. The U-boats soon left an area that 
was under constant air patrol. “. . . aircraft 
made their contribution by forcing the 
enemy to submerge so frequently and to 
stay down for such long intervals that their 
targets disappeared and their activity be- 
came handicapped to the point where the 
returns barely justificcd the expense.” But 
this wasn’t destroying the enemy; it was 
merely hampering him and forcing him to 
pursue his activities elsewhere. There was 
no decision in Volume I, as the last para- 
graph in the chapter devoted to the sub- 
marine menace admits. The reader must 
wait for a later volume. 

Then there is the Battle of Midway. 
That story, at least, is told in full. The 
history sets up the importance of the battle 
in these words: 

“What followed was perhaps the most 
important single engagement of the Pa- 
cific naval war. Excepting the role of the 
submarines, it was exclusively an air-sur- 
face action involving the planes of both 
services, and in which most of the damage 
to the enemy was inflicted by the dive 
bombers of the carriers. Superficially, it 
was the first test of the B-17’s as defensive 
weapons against attacking surface forces, 
and the first occasion on which the heavy 
bombers based on Hawaii were pushed out 
to forward island bases to strike at the 
enemy in defense of the mid-Pacific. Here, 
it seemed, was an opportunity at last to test 
out one of the cherished beliefs of many 
of the heavy bomber exponents: that the 
B-17’s could stop the carriers.” 

And what were the results of this test? 
The claims of the AAF had to be dis- 
counted at war's end when the Jap.nese 
were consulted. “Assessment was difficult. 
. . . But their [Japanese] evidence indi- 
cates the necessity of a radical scaling down 
of the original claims as sent in by the 
Seventh Air Force . . . it has been demon- 
strated repeatedly that damage to carriers 
is particularly difficult to assess from the 
alr. 

And then this fina! estimate by the his- 
torian: “The impact sf Midway upon the 
concept of Pacific air as held by the Navy 
and the AAF was considerable, setting off 
a train of debate which continued long 
after the sea battle had ended. In the light 
of the Japanese evidence and because of 
the very limited number of B-17’s involved, 
there can be little question that AAF con- 
tribution was insufficient to check the ene- 
tny’s advance. Torpedo planes of both serv- 
ices had suffered costly losses, and the 
dive bomber had won the day. . . .” 

Disregarding the unfortunate decision 
to handle these AAF volumes chronologi- 
cally instead of by subject matter, I think 
iz can be said on the basis of this one 
volume, that the content of the Air Forces’ 
portion of the official Army history is go- 
ing to be an honest, solid work of rea! 
merit. There seems to be no tendency to 
gloss over facts that do not necessarily fit 
Air Force policy. And if the whole tone is 





ait-power minded you couldn’: of 


expect them to dirty their ow: est. Ang 
they don’t have to. The AA! certain) 
did its part in World War II. \\e ground 
seldiers think it sometimes tric to tackle 
things it couldn’t handle, and tion 
took credit for 2 little too much, gy) 
sometimes was wasteful of manpowe 
ground combat units could hiaye used 
better. But we'll have a chance to say g x 
the other volumes come off the press, Anj 


then, maybe, the mysteries wil] be cleared 
up, the heroines saved, and the villains 
punished.—}. 8. S. 


The Far North 


CANADA MOVES NORTH. Revises 
Edition. By Richard Finnie. The Mx 
millan Company. 2239 Pages; I!lustrates 
Index; $3.75. 


It is hardly surprising that most Ame: 
cans still think of the Northern reaches o/ 
Canada as a land of snow, ice, cold, and 
unmitigated misery. The early exploits ¢ 
sourdoughs, the tales of The Pas, the me: 
cy missions by dogsled, the whole liter 
ture of Canada has conspired more or les 
to perpetuate the legend. 

It is a little more surprising to find thx 
the geographies of the Canadian scho 
system incline to carrying on the sam 
heroic, if erroneous, myth. The Canadians 
are, after all, the people to whom the 
North should be of prime interest, especia 
ly now that gold mining as an arctic in 
dustry is under the shadow cast by the 
uranium and the oil of such vital im 
portance to 1948. 

Richard Finnie, in this revised edition of 
his prewar book on Northern Canada 
takes up a cudgel which he has wielded for 
a long time in defense of the North. The 
bulk of his material still dates from th 
first edition. The “revision” seems to con 
sist principally of one added chapter, ‘deo- 
tified in the index as a “postscript.” But 
it’s still good stuff if not exciting. His 
roundup on the geography, exploration, 
fur trade, the missionsries and their acti 
ties, the possibilities of farming and stock 
taising, etc., are still interesting and accu: 
rate. His notes on transportation, especia!' 
air transportation, mineral resources and 
their development, etc., are outdated. The 
photographs in the book are uniformly « 
cellent. 

The principal value of the book lies 
its down-to-earth approach to a vast and 
portant territory which, while not as ame" 
able to civilization as areas south of bo 
ton, are still quite livable, and of new a 
greater importance in any concept of woré 
strategy. 

To revert, for a moment, to the « 
cepts of the frozen North which 
grown popular among American pe? 
—Finney’s remarkable and readable © 
ter on exploration shows exactly how " 
grew up, and how the legend was, in !* 
fostered by the men sent to explore 
Arctic. They managed to starve, freeze, 
die in a country which was suppor 


the 


thousands of Eskimos—not becauxe ™ 
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vas harsh, but because the men 

vielding. Dr. John Rae in the 

846-54 covered remarkable dis- 

the North, and lived off the 

while he was doing it. But as 

ir Stefansson remarked, Dr. Rae 

d odor in some circles for “. . . 

ed like a savage. . . . This be- 

d not seem cricket to the British 

oublic. .. . The object of polar exploration 

‘s to explore properly, and not to evade the 

hazards of the game through the vulgar 
subterfuge of going native.” 

Finnie himself has a note in the same 
vein: “.. . the early English explorers . . . 
regarded Eskimos as hardly human curiosi 
ties, rather than as invaluable . . . men 
tors; so they gallantly suffered in the best 
English tradition, wearing their naval uni- 
forms and carrying swords, and finally 
eating one another, perhaps on silver 
plate 4 


High time we learned better.—J. C. 


Fine Air History 


AIR VICTORY: The Men and the 
Machines. By Harold B. Hinton. Har- 
per & Brothers. 428 Pages; Illustrated; 
Index; $5.00. 


Air Victory is the story of one of the 
most fabulous developments of the fabu 
lous age in which we live: the develop- 
ment of air power from Wilbur and Or 
ville Wright’s flimsy craft to the present 
jet-powered planes, all in the span of a 
short lifetime. The author has recently 
been appointed to head the public infor 
mation office of the National Military Es 
tablishment under Secretary Forrestal. 

The book follows the first wavering 
flights of the Air Corps in the year before 
World War I, and outline America’s ef 
forts in combat aviation in that war to 
gether with the attendant headaches of 
trying to get American-designed and built 
planes into quantity production. The end 
result of this effort was that American 
pilots flew French and British planes al- 
most exclusively until about three months 
before the war ended. We had not then 
gained our mass production know-how. 

Some space, inevitably, is levoted to the 
late General Billy Mitchell’s battle with his 
superiors during the first lean years after 
World War I, and the long uphill figh: of 
the younger flying officers to give the Air 
Corps at least equal power with the other 
branches of the Army and bring it out fr .1 
under the domination of older non-flying 
fhicers 

Most of the book, however, is quite 
properly devoted to the role of the USAAF 
in the second World War. Mr. Hinton 
deals not so much with the combat opera 
tions of the Air Force as he does with its 
equally spectacular but not so well known 
achievements in training, production, and 
staff work in this country. Later chapters 
deal with the too-rapid demobilization at 


> been made in the field of supersonic 
d guided missiles. 
is book is by no means a detailed his 
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tory of the development of American mili- 
tary aviation—such a history would occu- 
py many volumes—but it is undoubtedly 
the best one-volume report that has so far 
been published. Mr. Hinton is an able re- 
porter, and he has marslialed his facts, the 
good: with the bad, and pretty much al- 
lowed the reader to draw his own con- 
clusions. One finds in his work none of the 
horn tooting so objectionable in much 
writing on aviation, official and unoffici.l. 
His opinions and conclusions are plainly 
opinions and conclusions based on the facts 
at his command. 

This book is the story of great achieve 
ment. Its first paragraph deals, perhaps 
prophetically, with the monuments to that 
achievement: 

“There are two monuments—both man- 
made—which mark the span of air power 
in our time. One is the ordered, majestic 
column on the highest of the Kill Devil 
Hills, among the sand dunes near Kitty 
Hawk, North Carolina, which shows the 
spot where man took his first, faltering 
leap into the skies. The other is a shape 
less heap of rubble that was once the city 
of Hiroshima, and it memorializes the un 
happy site of man’s first rash step into the 
universe.” 

Man has inextr’cably linked air power 
with atomic power, and harnessed both to 
his own destruction. One can only hope 
that the wheel will come full circle, that 
the airplane may again come to be some- 
thing that a man can look at without feel- 
ing a deep twinge of fear.—O. C. S. 


Remarkable Book 


ROADS. By Madge Jenison. Doubleday 
& Company. 394 Pages; $4.00. 


This is the damnedest book. 

In thirty-five years of reading every- 
thing from A Tale of Two Cities to Every 
body Slept Here, 1 have never read a book 
as unusual, or one that so obviously gave 
the writer so much satisfaction in the 
writing. And it could just as well have 
been a dull, plodding, logical exposition 
of a reasonable thesis. 

The thesis is that roads (including 
rivers, oceans, and other routes for com 
munication) are the basic factors in his 
tory. In fact, the quote on the front of the 
jacket reads: 

“All life is Roads, for all life is move 
ment. Animals began it; then primitive 
man, then caravans, armies, ships. With 
them went fabulous wares, rubies and 
gold for the eyes’ delight, bronze for the 
helmet, tools for the hand, cedar timbers 
to build the house, rainbow silks of Sa 
markand. Ahead of each went the Idea, 
the true roadmaker.” 

The jacket flap was written by a copy 
writer who had read the book: “Roads is 
a strange and entrancing book, with an s 
tonishing store of c-rious knowledge and 
a truly distinguished style. It means, at 
times, actual highways—the famous war 
routes and trade routes up thro. gh Roman 
times. But it also means the long trail that 
man’s mind and body have traveled in the 





THE GATHERING 
STORM 
By Winston S. Churchill 


This book is unique. No great 
statesman of our time has had 
such a command of the English 
language. Few have had such a 
grasp of history or played so 
large a part in making it. 

The present book—the first 


of a probable five—covers the 
period of the false peace and 
the growing challenge of Ger- 
many (when Churchill in oppo- 
sition was consistently right) 
until the outbreak of the war, 
which the author had long pre- 
dicted, and finally on to the cli- 
mactic and terrible moment just 
before Dunkirk when Hitler 
seemed on the threshold of vic- 
tory. 


$6.00 


Order from 
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GETTYSBURG 


Edited by Earl Schenck Miers 
and Richard A. Brown 


This is the whole story of the in- 
vasion and the Battle of Gettys- 
burg told through diaries, letters, 
reports, and recollections. Not 
merely the chronicle of troop move- 
ments and commanders but also the 
composite account of the invasion 
and the three dramatic days of bat- 
tle written in the words of men in 
both armies. 

Conventional history and the 
simplified account of what the gen- 
erals did are disregarded in this 
book which searches, digs into the 
human factors which prompted 
their decisions. 

GETTYSBURG is history—told 
by the men and women who made 
it. 

$3.50 


WOMAN WITH A 
SWORD 


By Hollister Noble 


WOMAN WITH A SWORD is 
one of the most astounding bits of 
history ever to emerge from the 
whole tangled story of America, 
and brings to light a woman who 
is perhaps worthy of being named 
America’s foremost heroine. Miss 
Anne Carroll was a secret member 
of Lincoln’s cabinet during the 
Civil War. 

She wrote the document upon 
which Lincoln based his war pow- 
ers. She was also a military genius 
and conceived the plan for the Ten- 
nessee campaign which led directly 
to the defeat of the South. 

Anne Carroll was capable of an 
overwhelming passion for a cause 
and her story is one of the most 
moving and absorbing in American 
history. 

$3.00 


Order from 
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half million years or so he has inhabited 
the planet, the diverse trails that ideas 
have followed on the troubled course of 
man’s attempt to advance his civiliza- 
mon... 


The book is all of that. 

Imagine, if you can, a book that is a veri- 
table Outline of History up to and includ- 
ing Roman times, and yet is written in such 
beautiful language and with so many un 
usual ideas and interpretations of history 
that it can be read with complete disre- 
gard for chronology. Refreshing historical, 
economic, engineering and political view- 
points—those of the author as well as of 
recognized experts—assist in developing 
the thesis. The quotations cover the field 
from Aristotle to the American Dental 
Journal, by way of Cicero and Mr. Justice 
Holmes. 

The discussion of Roman roads takes us 
to a conversation with a retired engineer 
who helped to build the Grand Central 
Terminal! in New York City. The problem 
of excluding water from the Roman roads 
was, after all, the same problem the build- 
ers of Grand Central faced in blocking off 
a persistent little stream that was a re- 
membrance of pastoral New York City. 
The Johnstown flood is not out of place in 
a history of Roman times; not when the 
author has a mind as agile and all-inclusive 
as that of Madge Jenison. Mud baths in 
prehistoric times and the poles of the Pa- 
cific Telegraph Company have much in 
common, at least when this author begins 
to draw parallels. 

Amber (the fossilized pitch, not the 
promiscuous trollop) was as instrumental 
in furthering communication and history as 
S. F.B. Morse, but perhaps only this 
author would have thought of it. 


This is a book to savor and enjoy; try 
this quotation for flavor: “Men laid roads 
to the sweetness of salt. The movement of 
salt has been one of the great life lines. 
‘Of all tastes, salt.’ The Odyssey says that 
meat and milk do not need salt. But grain 
eaters wanted it. Its preservative quality, 
its scarcity in certain areas, the tonic in it 
gave from the earliest times a kind of ex- 
horbitant meaning. ‘Among the Mossi 
tribe, a pipe is put in a dead man’s mouth, 
and half a bar of salt is put on his head. 
Doughty found that to have eaten salt in 
a man’s camp was as nearly an unalterable 
covenant as any in the desert. ‘We are 
bound together by the salt,’ the Arabian 
Nights says. Even today salt is first thing 
carried into a new house, and the bride 
carries it over the threshold of her new 
home. The word is all through our way of 
thinking. ‘A man of salt,’ ‘salt scorn.’ . 
‘Salt Cleopatra’ is Shakespeare’s word.” 


The American College Dictionary ig- 
nores “ley,” and Webster's Collegiate Dic- 
tionary gives the word a totally different 
meaning from the one in Roads, but ley 
hunting is a fascinating, unusual and re- 
spectable hobby in England, one that Army 
officers should find much to their liking. 
Leys, the traces of pre-Roman English 





roads, are hunted with alidac 


ind Phot 
graphs, rather than with guns. \. ¢ 


Complete Story of the Garang 
THE BOOK OF THE GA). \Np 


Major General Julian S. 1 ctche, 
fantry Journal Press. 300 P 
Illustrated; $6.00. 


S; Index 


Major General] Julian S. Hatcher, lj ¢ 
Army, Retired, is the dean of auth 
ties on small arms, as a famous shoo, 
renowned professional soldier, and }, 
liant, interesting writer. It is indeed {op 
nate that upon his retirement from cr 
service at the end of World War || | 
has seen fit not only to serve as Technic 
Director of the National Rifle Association, 
but also to bear down with mor emphass 
on his writing. Following close upon his » 
cellent Hatcher's Notebook, the Gener 
has now contributed The Book of the (, 
rand, a highly interesting and informaty, 
history, discussion, and complete descry 
tion of the U. S. Army’s famous bar. 
tile of World War II, the M1 Semiay: 
matic. 

General Hatcher gives a very comple: 
history of all the trials and tribulaticus 
the Garand Rifle before its adoption as tly 
M1 in 1936, and the succeeding period 
of field service tests, tooling up, production 
bugs, and corrections which always attend 
the introduction of every new mechanism 
whatever it may be. He has made a mos 
interesting and readable story of this a 
of the M1 Rifle, while at the same tin 
presenting interesting and significant facs 
and technical information which make 
this book an all-around volume for the p: 
fessional soldier, for all shooters whethe 
military or civilian, and for every student 
of mechanisms, more especially of sma 
arms. Included also is a most complete 
technical description of the M1 Rifle in &- 
tail, which makes the book a top-flight 
reference manual for individuals or organ- 
izations who have any contact whatsoever 


with the \il Rifle. 

General Hatcher covers the so-called 
“controversy” involving the M1 Garam 
Rifle during the period 1938-194] whe 
the weapon had been briefly distributed » 
limited quantities to troops in the field ! 
organizational employment and training 
He quotes from some of the highlights « 
the public press debates on the subjec 
which made front-page and feature stone 
again and again, most especially in 19” 
and 1940. He brings out many of the 
facts behind the controversy in an inte 
gent, impartial, and readable manner 

Mechanical difficulties encountered wi 
the Garand are frankly discussed, and '** 
gratifying to see credit given to the tirels 
efforts of Ordnance personnel, both m* 
tary and civilian, for their difficult 
painstaking work, which they always 
in the development and production of * 
new mechanism. 

General Hatcher’s story of the M! ® 
its controversial years prior to the gt 
work which it performed in World We 
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indicates that the Garand was 
attle rifle” and an “embattled 
Garand undoubtedly expelled 
ts and brought forth more words 
.nd written than any other small 
story. 
sson of the Garand, as skillfully 
ut by General Hatcher, is in one 
fact that a military weapon takes 
doing, a lot of time to develop, 
when it is as new and radical as 
. cemiautomatic rifle produced for World 
\\ ar II. Very material improvements were 
made in the weapon eventually issued for 
1944-45 combat as compared with the 
weapon idopted in 1936. 

General Hatcher brings in many com- 
hat references as to the performance of 
the MI in battle. Once the soldiers be- 
came used to it, they strongly favored it 
for its hre power. 

Once adopted and in production, the 
MI rifle, despite any guncrank’s criticisms, 
was very much in the position of the GI’s 
new girl friend in Australia when his gir! 
n New York complained by mail, “What's 
that dame got I ain’t got?” and the GI re- 
plied, “Nothing, but she’s got it here!” 

General Hatcher’s Book of the Garand 
s a worthy successor to the late E. C. 
Crossman’s well-known Book of the 
Springfield, and will prove a permanent 
and outstanding volume of great value in 
the field of arms literature.—CaprTain 


Mervin M. Jonnson, Jn., USMCR. 


Logistics In War 
FOR WANT OF A NAIL: The Influence 


of Logistics on War. By Hawthorne 
Daniel. Whittlesey House. 296 Pages; 
Index; $3.75. 


All warfare is divided into three parts. 
Logistics makes and maintains the weap- 
ms, transports men and supplies, and 
s charged with a multitude of other sup- 
porting functions. Strategy determines the 
objective and conducts the operations to 
the battlefield so as to increase the proba- 
bility of victory. Tactics takes over in ac- 
tual combat to utilize the logistical ele- 
ments with the greatest possible effective- 
ness. 

Of these three factors in the conduct of 
war, it would be folly to elevate any one to 
a status of supreme importance. Never- 
theless, there is ample justification for 
General Somervell’s estimate of the essen- 
tial importance of logistics stated in his 
noteworthy foreword, when he writes that 
logistics “may well be the key to our abil- 
ity to perpetuate our way of life.” 

The late war was a tremendous opera- 
logistics. The vast numbers of 
ind weapons of all kinds, the 
nd jeeps, the artificial harbors and 

; pipelines for supplying gasoline, the 
thing and medical supplies that 

itain armies fit for combat with su- 

in matériel have not been forgot- 

ut it is less evident that even in the 
ist logistics have governed strategy 
tics. Mr. Daniel reminds us that 
‘upp'y and transportation in war have fre- 
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remo 
and 


quently changed the destinies of nations. 

In his studies of a half a dozen wars 
and campaigns, from Washington’s surprise 
attack at Trenton to the Allied invasion of 
France in 1944, Mr. Daniel offers con- 
vincing proof of the controlling influence 
of logistics on the outcome of war. His em- 
phasis is usually on the reasons for failure 
rather than the grounds for success. He 
shows how logistical errors on the part of 
the British military leaders in several cam- 
paigns of the Revolutionary War insured 
the independence of the United States. He 
summarizes most effectively the course of 
our Civil War from the point of view of 
logistics. In spite of the superiority in 
strategy and tactics that characterized so 
much of the South’s military operations, 
they failed and they were almost inevitably 
doomed to failure, because of their eco 
nomic inferiority. The effective blockade 
prevented imports, and the lack of indus 
tries and the poor roads and railroads made 
supply and transportation increasing ob 
stacles to military success. Grant’s opera 
tions in the West and Sherman’s march to 
the sea moreover deprived the Confederate 
states of the agricultural resources of the 
occupied areas. Appomattox was the result 
of logistics rather than strategy or tactics. 

It is curious that Mr. Daniel does not 
emphasize in his story of Bull Run the 
important logistical factor that helped 
Beauregard to victory in this first battle of 
the Civil War. For the first time in the his 
tory of war railways were of primary im 
portance in influencing the outcome of a 
battle. In a great measure the Confederates 
owed their victories to the Manassas Gap 
Railway that brought them reinforcements 
from the Valley. If ever logistics has been 
a decisive factor in battle, it was certainly 
at First Bull Run. 

So it is with the other examples cited 
from military history. Mr. Daniel correctly 
assesses the logistical errors in the Penin- 
sular War, Napoleon’s Moscow Campaign, 
the Sudan Campaign and the invasion of 
Europe in 1944. 

In his preface Mr. Daniel reports a con 
versation with General Eisenhower, who 
comments: “You will not find it difficult to 
prove that battles, campaigns, and even 
wars have been won or lost primarily be- 
cause of logistics. That can be demon- 
strated from any number of definite situ- 
ations. Your main problem will be to make 
your account readable and interesting both 
to soldiers and laymen.” The author has 
succeeded admirably in a lucid and fluent 
style in making his study eminently read 
able, and providing evidence that the rise 
and fall of nations may depend on the 
resources available for war and the use 
made of them.—Bric. Gen. Donarp 
ARMSTRONG. 


Getting Along 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT COOPERA- 
TION. By E. J. Lever and Francis 
Goodell. Harper & Brothers. 143 Pages; 
Index; $2.50. 


There is a curious literature growing up 





Civilization on Trial 
By ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


A group of informal essays 
on the problems of our time, 
CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL 
is not only a magnificent book 
in its own right but an invalu- 
able introduction to Toynbee’s 
monumental STUDY OF HIS- 
TORY. 


Probably no other living his- 
torian has the same sweep of 
vision, and the same insight into 
the ills of our Western culture 
as Toynbee; certainly none has 
written about them so well. 


$3.50 


A Study of History 


By ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


An expertly edited one-vol- 
ume condensation of the origi- 
nal six-volume work which has 
occupied Toynbee for years, A 
STUDY OF HISTORY is one 
of the most remarkable books 
of our time, and one of the 
greatest value to the man who 
wants to understand the roots 
of current conflict. 


$5.00 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 — 17th St., N.W., * Washington 6, D. C. 








PSYCHOLOGICAL 
WARFARE 


By PAUL M. A. LINEBARGER 


A brilliant study of psycho- 
logical warfare—the only mod- 
ern study, in fact, of a subject of 
the most tremendous concern to 
every American and more spe- 
cifically to every American sol- 
dier. Linebarger’s book is not 
only a study of the psychologi- 
cal warfare techniques of the 
past and of World War II, but 
an introduction on “how to do 
it,” and a book that shows how 
to combat other people’s psy- 


chological warfare. 


“An extraordinary sampling of ma- 
terial . . . a fascinating presentation in 
both text and illustrative examples.” 


New York Times 


“This is the most scholarly book that 
has been published on psychological 


warfare . . . penetrating curiosity and 
ready wit . . . unusual analytical abili- 
ties.” 


The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science 


$3.50 
Order from 
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in our time. Curious, because it is a joint 
product of labor men and the minions of 
management, working hand in hand in 
the interests of better production. 

Labor-Management Cooperation is such 
a product, and like its predecessors in the 
field, it is a book of peculiar refreshment 
to the harassed bystander, if only because 
the vocabulary of industrial conflict— 
“Cossack,” “Bourbon,” “royalist,” “pork- 
chopper,” “scab” are alien not only to the 
writing but to the intent of the book. 

Lever and Goodell are intent upon a not 
very fresh or original scheme which wil! 
work toward greater cooperation among 
the employer and the worker, the leader 
and the led. 

Their main stress is placed upon the 
concept which they call “JPC” and which 
means Joint Production Committees. They 
contend, quite correctly, that the man on 
the job usually knows more about his job 
than management does, and can handle it 
better; that he can and will make sugges- 
tions and improvements which will resuli 
in greater production; that the mere recog- 
nition of his suggestions will create an 
“era of good feeling” which will itself re- 
sult in further incentive to good work. 

The theme is hackneyed, but they back 
it up with concrete suggestions for apply- 
ing it, and with a considerable and knowl- 
edgeable insight into the mechanics of 
industry. Executive back-scratching, plant 
politics, union reluctance come under their 
view, and they develop a completely prac- 
ticable method for handling such matters, 
and for implementing what they consider 
(again rightly, in the opinion of this re- 
viewer) the normal human urge to do the 
best possible job which circumstances per- 
mit. 

Phrased in another way, Goodell and 
Lever believe that mst men want to work, 
and that they are not only willing but anxi- 
ous to take pride in their work; that the 
principal obstacles frustrating this com- 
pletely human urge are the “circum- 
stances”—the politics, the discrimination, 
the injustices which are present unneces- 
sarily in every organization; circumstances 
which can be eliminated by the exercise of 
tact, judgment, and by proper regard for 
and handling of the elementary loyalty 
which every man pays, unconsciously, to 
his group. 

There is fodder for Army leaders here. 

<<. 


Heart of Africa 


THE NEW CONGO. By Tom Marvel. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc. 395 Pages; 
Index; $5.00. 


The Belgian Congo, forming the heart 
of Africa, is now economically important, 
and has vast untapped potentials. Mili- 
terily, its role in a future war can be as 
important as the once obscure islands of 
the Pacific were to the last war. As large 
as the United States cast of the Mississippi, 
it, like some of the Asiatic countries, is dis- 
covering its importance to the modern 
world and is tentatively flexing its muscles. 





Beyond the fact that Stan), 


ites 
Livingstone? or maybe Ceci] hodes ke 
something to do with discove:ing jt : 

that some Belgian king tyrann :<d ~ thee 
tives—all except Tarzan, that i.—the C,. 
go is a great unknown territory ‘0 the pa 
age person. Tom Marvel has not by a», 
means provided a complete account of the 
territory, but he has helped f!! 4 Serions 
gap in contemporary knowled:«. Appar 
ently depending largely on offic 3! help . 


his personal surveys and information, the 
book is naturally kind to the autocrat 
rule of imperialism and business, though ; 
does recognize some of the more oby. 
ous abuses sponsored by the ambitioy 
Leopold in the late nineteenth century _ 

Beginning with a survey of the pione. 
days, Marvel reports in a combination re 
erence and travel book style on the ney 
Congo; its cities, silk culture, mines anj 
industries, diamond fields, socia! and &». 
nomic problems and describes the rich 
and varied land itself. 

Until something better comes along 
this book is a useful interpretation of ; 
land destined to become increasingly jp. 
portant during the remainder of this cep 
tury.—R. G. McC. 


The Perfect Life 


WALDEN TWO. By B. F. Skinner. The 
Macmillan Company. 266 Pages; $3.00 


B. F. Skinner, until recently Professor 
of Psychology at Indiana University, is now 
teaching at Harvard. He is known for his 
performance with the “mechanical baby 
tender,” an air conditioned box in which he 
raised his second child, as nearly as pos 
sible untouched by human hands. Many 
will have seen a report on the baby tender 
in Life, and most will be wondering what 
sort of end product will result. 

Dr. Skinner has another child—a brain 
child. Walden Two is an experiment in 
Utopias—an attempt to construct an idea! 
community, where men can be happy. lt 
is hardly fair to criticize Utopias on the 
basis of their relation to everyday life, or 
what this weary world can actually expect 
to achieve. Thomas More’s original Utopu. 
true enough, was a blunt and rather imp 
lite satire on the England of his day, but 
the word has been taken to refer to studies 
of some putative Golden Age, rather thas 
to satire. Even on that basis, there at 
flaws in Skinner’s humorless saga of the 
psychologically adjusted community. 

Skinner has invented a “behavioral eng 
neer”—one Frazier; and a Middle Weste= 
community where well-adjusted peop* 
live full, happy lives. Two maladjust 
veterans, their fiancees, a professor of ps 
chology, and a philosopher hear of & 
community, drop in on it for inspection 
and react variously to what they see. _ 

One of the veterans and his fiancee & 
cide to stay, as does the psychology prot 
sor; the philosopher, outwitted and enrage¢ 
by a situation which does not fit his p®! 
osophy, leaves, as do the other veteran # 
his fiancee; the last two apparently ® 
tended to represent the shallower eleme* 
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temporary culture or lack of it. 
losopher is probably one of the 
t straw-men ever set up outside 
in dialectic. His arguments are 
| refuted before he utters them. 
rototype of intellectual zeaction— 
, would have been regarded as a 
y in the most reactionary days of 
ter-reformation. 
sts only so that Skinner can an- 
rguments, and draw them onto 
sround; an expedient of dubious 
id little practical value. Its only 
value is to enable Skinner to 
ll opposition with the straw-man 
tion and discredit it in advance. 

\s for the principal burden of the book 
_the “behavioral engineering”’—it is an 
expedient so unrelated to either ordinary 
human sympathy, or to the elementary con- 
cepts of democracy that an ordinary by 
stander can only wonder what Skinner was 
thinking of when he propounded it. 

Skinner would take his subjects, prefer 
bly children, and indoctrinate them (con- 
dition them is perhaps the better word) 
with certain standards of emotional be- 
havior (which means all behavior) de- 
veloped by himself. He considers himself 
competent to decide, for his own Walden, 
and presumably for the rest of the world, 
what men shall feel and do, how they 
shall do it, where and when they shall 
exist—and to present his subjects with a 
guaranteed and blissful security, as a re- 
sult of his operations. 

Goebbels himself never set up that par- 
ticular ideal quite so categorically, and the 
whole Nazi hierarchy was able to approxi 
mate it only in one or two of the highly 
specialized schools designed to provide 
leaders for the SS. Aldous Huxley, with 
the same idea, did far better with it in one 
ff the most biting satires of our time, 
Brave New World. 

But Skinner is serious—so serious that 
me wonders whether he has, in all his 
psychological career, ever really looked at 
2 human being. One swallow does not 
make a summer, after all, and even a 
whole series of conditioned salivations do 
not afford a thorough insight into the na 
ture of man. 

This reviewer would like to suggest, 
with as much sympathy as he can summon, 
that Skinner retire to the baby tender, and 
let his baby out to live in a world which, 


_— as it is, is better than Skinner’s.— 
}.C. 


Rewritten History 


PRESCOTT’S THE CONQUEST OF 
MEXICO. Designed for Modern Read 
ing by Marshall McClintock. Introduc- 
tion by Sylvanus G. Morley. Julian 
Messner, Inc. 360 Pages; Index; $5.00. 


History records no military achievement 
which surpasses the conquest of Mexico 
by Hernando Cortez. The Aztec civiliza- 
ton was, in many respects, at a higher 
cultural level than that of contemporary 
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Spain. The empire of Montezuma was 
highly centralized, and politically stable, 
with a powerful military organization. 
Cortez carried out his invasion and military 
occupation of the country with an army 
initially numbering but six hundred men. 
His horses, armor, cannon and harquebuses 
gave him a superiority over opposing forces 
comparable to that of a modern armored 
force against light armored infantry. Yet 
his armament was balanced out by superior 
opposing forces and !ack of support from 
higher authority. 

Opposition from the civilian govern 
ments in Spain and in the West Indies 
hampered the campaign from its inception. 
More than once, Spanish troops, more 
numerous than Cortez’s own command, 
were dispatched to Mexico with orders to 
arrest the intrepid invader. Cortez suc 
ceeded in winning over each succeeding 
contingent to his own banner. In this way 
he augmented his limited forces and used 
the reinforcements to strengthen his con 
trol of the populous, fabulously wealthy 
Aztec nation. 

More than three hundred years after 
the Spanish conquest, one of the greatest 
of American military leaders, General 
Winfield Scott landed an army at Vera 
Cruz, and following Cortez’s road to the 
capital city, invaded and conquered Mexi 
co. While General Scott was planning his 
Mexican campaign, W. H. Prescott, a New 
England historian as eminent in the uni- 
versity world as Scott was in the military 
field, was completing extended research in 
the Spanish conquest of North and South 
America. From this research came two 
volumes which are standard both as his 
tory and as literature a century after they 
were written—The Conquest of Peru and 
The Conquest of Mexico. 

American literary tastes have, however, 
undergone considerab!e change during the 
past hundred years. Prescott’s great classics 
were written in a phraseology which is old 
fashioned and too leisurely for present day 
readers. Without sacrificing Prescott’s 
scholarly presentation or the flavor of the 
original manuscript, Mr. McClintock has 
rewritten in modern language Prescott’s 
story of Cortez’s incredible exploits to give 
his public a most fascinating adventure 
story.—CotoneL Prestey W. MELTon. 


The German Mind 


FATHERLAND. By Bertram Schaffner, 
M.D. Columbia University Press. 203 
Pages; Index; $3.25. 


An American psychiatrist who is him- 
self of second generation German parent- 
age, has taken advantage of a military gov- 
ernment assignment to make an analysis 
of German national characteristics from 
a psychiatric viewpoint. 

It is Dr. Schaffner’s thesis that German 
authoritarianism is not a transitional phe- 
nomenon of Naziism but that it is firmly 
rooted in national cultural patterns. The 
basic family relationship is authoritarian, 
he says. The father commands and receives 
implicit respect and obedience from his 


WESTWARD HA! 


or Around the W orld in 
Eighty Clichés 


By S. ]. Perelman 


This latest Perelman book 
gives an account of his trip 
around the world with Al 
Hirschfeld the artist. Acid com- 
ments on accommodations, fel- 
low travelers, food, transporta- 
tion, local habits and himself in 
Perelman’s bitter vocabulary. 
Hirschfeld’s illustrations en- 
liven the book and make it even 
more hilarious. 

Get WESTWARD HA! for 
one hundred per cent humor by 
that notoriously civilian Sad 
Sack, the funniest man in Amer- 
ica, Perelman. 


$2.95 


THE BEST OF S. J. 
PERELMAN 


W ith a Critical Introduction 
b y Sidney Namlerep 


Perelman is at his best in this 
book of fifty pieces, most of 
which originally appeared in 
the New Yorker magazine. 
Here the master of words takes 
a cut at books, advertising, 
magazines, publishers, the mov- 
ies, columnists and socialites 
all the offensive flora and fauna 
of the decade. 


$1.25 


Order from 
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wife and children, and in return provides 
for, and protects them from external in 
Huences. This disciplinary relationship so 
permeates the entire German ethos that 
the principles of American individualism 
ind self reliance cannot be inculcated into 
the national culture by superficial changes 
in political ideology and governmental 
structures. The author is not optimistic 
that transitory military governments can 
succeed in making a comprehensive change 
in the basic character formation of the 
(Germans 

Dr. Schaffner estimates the probable suc 
cess of the victor nations to reeducate the 
Germans. The French, he believes, will 
have little success in propagating their ideas 
because the Germans consider the French 
an inferior people who are dirty, lazy and 
inefhcient. The Russians, he thinks, will 
have even less success because the Ger 
mans not only consider them culturally 
primitive but are also fearful of Russian 
aggression. Germans, he says, generally re 
spect American mechanization, industria] 
and personal cleanliness. But 
American political techniques are incom 
prehensible and appear disorderly and in 
efhcient to the Germans; “the suggestion 
that they should follow such examples, in 
the name of democracy, fills them with 
inxiety.” 


efhiciency 


The English, on the other hand, the 
(Germans both understand and admire. The 
racial and cultural patterns of the two na 
tions are close enough that Germans re 
gard the English as relatives rather than 
is outsiders. They admire the British for 
their success in maintaining a government 
ind a way of life that has avoided the bit 
ter frictions characterized 
( rcTman p! ivate and public life. T hey re 
spect the success the English have achieved 


which have 


holding together a 
world-wide empire, in maintaining for a 


in Waging war, in 


long time a position of authority among the 
nations of the world 

Dr. Schaffner does not follow through 
this analysis to its logical conclusion. The 
characteristic English tolerance and under 
standing of alien cultures which has 
made a success of English colonization and 
of the British Commonwealth of nations 
may well prove the key to a realignment of 
German national culture. The new Ger 
many may take on a pattern of British 
liberal democracy. 

Is there any reason to believe that Rus 
sian Communism or American and French 
republicanism is more desirable than Brit 
ish constitutional monarchy? Many states 
men are convinced that a liberal monarchy 
in Germany after World War I would have 
succeeded, where the Weimar Republic 
failed, to head off the demogogic gangster- 
ism of Naziism. And it is significant that 
General MacArthur, an astute student of 
international! affairs, is building a new Ja- 
pan along British rather than American 
lines of liberal democracy. 

Perhaps one way to success on the part 
of western occupying powers is to make 
the British primarily responsible for Ger- 
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man reeducation and to design a new 
Germany which, like the new Japan, will 
take on a British rather than an American 
pattern of culture and ideology.—CoLoNEL 
Prestey W. MELTon. 
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NOT IN THE BOOK. By Lieut. Col. F. 
Jebens, O.B.E. The Wellington Press, 
Gale & Polden, Ltd. Aldershot, Hants, 
England. 1948. 31 Pages; $.75. 


The British are amazing. This little 
guide for the junior officer of the British 
Army has all the flavor of prewar peace- 
time soldiering. There is hardly a hint 
that the Army about which this book is 
written is only three years out of a six 
year war. 

There is a lot of good sense in it. The 
forms and customs of the British Army 
are unlike those of our own. Still the 
generalizations which Colonel Jebens 
makes about the attitudes the junior of- 
ficer should bring to his duties are sound 
for any army, though I would like to argue 
two points. 

He rightfully advises the junior ofhcer 
to learn the names of the men of his pla 
toon as soon as possible for soldiers must 
be treated as individuals, and knowing a 
man’s name is part of that relationship. 
But one method he advocates for learning 
the names seems to me to invalidate all he 
says about treating men as individuals. 
[his system requires a typewritten list of 
the names, each name with a number; a 
platoon of 40 men would require numbers 
1 through 40. Then each man is issued a 
disc on which his number is lettered and 
the men wear the discs. The officer seeing 
the number of ¢ man whose names he does 
not reca!] can surreptitiously consult his 
typewriiten list. If this is treating a man 
as an individual and not as a number, I'll 
gladly give in pennies the sum of the last 
four digits of my serial number to any 
post laundry that can prove it has he!p that 
can read four digit numbers. 

I don’t know the extent of modern bath- 
room facilities in British Army barracks 
but this little book convinces me that they 
aren't very numerous. For Colonel Jebens 
advocates giving the men an hour off be 
tween reveille and breakfast and another 
hour between breakfast and first pa- 
rade. I can’t imagine why all that time 
is needed but Colonel Jebens is quite 
insistent that it shouldn’t be less. But my 
main objection here is to the order of 
his list of the things a man has to do be- 
tween reveille and first parade. Here it is 
in the order he presents it: 

Shave 

Wash 

Dress 

Make and tidy bed and kit 

Clean and tidy a portion of the bar- 
rack-room 

Get breakfast 

Visit latrine 


Get dressed for parade 


The American soldier doe. j 
this order: 
Visit latrine 
Shave and wash (combined 
tion ) 
Dress 
Make and tidy bed an‘ ki 
means foot and wall locker, ppose 
Clean and tidy a portion of the hy 
racks 
Get breakfast 
Get dressed for parade 
Visit latrine 









































1 maintain the order in which | } 
placed these necessary personal task 
more realistic than Colonel Jebeng, 
least so far as American soldiers are 
cerned. Of course, even my list wil] 
altered by the goldbricks and snafu arti 
These misfits barely if ever get their by 
made before breakfast and the only way 
get them to do their share of barrack-mg 
cleaning is for a noncom to stand over the 
while they do it. 

But as I said there is a great deal 
good sense in this little book. I'm sured 
a similar guide would be appreciated 
our own junior officers. Incidentally, 
publishers of this book also publish 
number of other helpful guides for Brit 
officers and soldiers. Among them 
“Customs of the Services,” “Guide to Ba 
Training,” “The Orderly Room”, 
Young Officer’s Guide to Military Law 
“Hints and Don'ts for Defending 0 
cers,” and “Fieldcraft, Sniping and Intel 
gence.” They are all moderately priced. 
is doubtful if any American publish 
could produce small paper-bound han 
books today at similar prices.—Tre Fo 
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